THE JAILS ARE BULGING 


South Africa regime 
‘on the run’: terror 
mounts despite UN 





By Kumar Goshal 

FTER THREE DAYS of debate the 

UN Security Council on April 1 vot- 
ed in favor of Ecuador’s resolution “de- 
ploring” South Africa’s race policies and 
asking Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold to con- 
sult with the South African government 
on “arrangements” to uphold the princi- 
ples of the UN Charter. Hammarskjold 
is to report back to the Council by June 
30. 

The vote was 9-0. Britain and France 
abstained on the ground that “this resolu- 
tion goes beyond the scope of the proper 
functions of the Council.” The Soviet Un- 
ion, on the other hand, regretted that the 
Council passed the buck to the Secretary 
General instead of itself taking effective 
measures. 

South African delegate Bernardus Fou- 
rie, who had earlier said that condemna- 
tion of his country’s policies “might in 
the future recoil also on other member 
states,” warned: “If any further blood- 
shed in South Africa should follow [this] 
decision . . . the Security Council would 
have to accept [the] responsibility.” 


THE ROUNDUP: The South African gov- 
ernment ignored the UN resolution. It 
continued the terror which had reached 
a high point on March 30, the day the 





Eccles, London Daily Worker 
“Imperialism is dead y’know. Like 
these ’ere... ” 


Security Council first met at the request 
of the 29 UN African-Asian members. 
Before dawn on March 30 South Afri- 
can police roused 234 African, Asian, Co- 
lored and white opponents of apartheid 
from their beds and held them in- 


things they must learn their lessons the hard way’ 


a 


communicado. In 24 hours the num- 
ber arrested rose to 300. Among 
them were African National Congress 
and Pan-Africanist Congress leaders 
Chief Albert Luthuli and Robert Sob- 
ukwe; Peter Brown of novelist Alan Pat- 
on’s Liberal Party; Anglican mission 
leaders Rev. Mary Nye and Miss Han- 
nah Stanton. Paton said he felt “slightly 
disreputable” for not being arrested and 
added: “This is the action of a govern- 
ment on the run.” 

Several hours after the arrests 30,000 
Africans chanting “Izwe Lethu” (Our 
Land) converged on Capetown’s heavily 
guarded jail. An Air Force helicopter and 
a military spotter plane droned over 
them. As they halted in front of the jail, 
local Pan-Africanist secretary Philip Kgo- 
sana stepped forward and told Police 
Chief Col. I. P. S. Terblanche that the 
demonstrators would go home quietly if 
Terblanche would arrange an interview 
with Justice Minister Francois Erasmus. 


VIOLENCE AVERTED: When Terblanche 
agreed, Africans hoisted Kgosana_ to 
their shoulders to address the crowd. He 
said: “Col. Terblanche has given me his 
personal assurance that I will get an 
interview with Minister Erasmus. Be 
peaceful my friends. Be absolutely non- 
violent . Let us go home in peace.” 
The marchers returned home, still carry- 
ing Kgosana on their shoulders. 

Christian Science Monitor correspon- 
dent John Hughes cabled from Cape- 
town ‘(March 30): “The significance of 
the march is that the Africans them- 
selves completely controlled the situa- 
tion. Despite the truckload of troops and 
police racing throughout the city it was 
basically the African leaders who averted 
violence.” 

When Kgosana returned to the police 
station to seek the promised interview, 
he was promptly arrested. He was told 
the police chief had promised only to 
bring back the Justice Minister’s answer 
to the request for an interview, which 
would be delivered to him in jail. 


STATE OF EMERGENCY: The South 
African parliament has voted overwhelm- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE AFFAIR AT MANTANZAS 





Mystery of the Cuba plane: 
Just who did the bungling’? 


By James Aronson 

AIDS ON CUBA, said a New York 

Times editorial March 24, ‘are far 
more common than Americans realize. 
According to Cubans, there is rarely a 
day without planes coming over from 
Florida to drop incendiaries on Cuban 
air fields, fly in arms, fly out wanted per- 
sons or even to drop bombs. It is the num- 
ber one. source of conflict between Cuba 
and the United States so far as Cubans 
are concerned.” 

The editorial was prompted by the lat- 
est in a series of ugly incidents involving 
illegal flights from Fiorida—an incident 
which may yet blow «p to a major diplo- 
matic conflict between Washington and 
Havana. This was the sequence of events: 


MANTANZAS AFFAIR: On March 20, 
U.S. Ambassador Philip Bonsal returned 
to Havana after several weeks in the U.S. 
When he first returned home—just be- 
fore the Havana ship explosion on March 
4—there were indications of a diplomatic 
break between the two nations; but ruf- 
fled feelings were smoothed over to such 
an extent that Bonsal received a cordial 
welcome at the Havana airport from sev- 
eral hundred persons. It was a demon- 
stration of good will on the part of the 
Cubans. 


The next day he went to call on For- 
eign Minister Raul Roa and, even as he 
was sitting with his host, came news 
of another incident. At Mantanzas, about 
70 miles from the capital, a Piper Com- 
anche plane, with two Americans aboard, 
was shot down as it attempted a land- 
ing on a highway. The plane’s pilot was 
identified as Howard Louis Rundquist 
of Miami; his passenger was W. J. Scher- 
gales, of West Hollywood, Fla. 


ARRESTS ARE MADE: As the damaged 
plane came down, a few hundred yards 
away a highway patrol arrested a man 
who had been chief of the Havana police 
patrol car division, Major Lazaro Dama- 
so Montesinos, his daughter and two oth- 
er men. The highway patrol leader said 
the plane had attempted a landing to 
pick up Montesinos—a fugitive from Cu- 
ban justice—and his party and take them 
to the United States. Montesinos had for 
a time been warden of the Prince Castle 
prison in Havana. One of the charges 
against him was that he had thrown a 
“Molotov cocktail” into a cell crowded 
with prisoners protesting the conditions 
under which they were being held by Ba- 
tista. Several were burned to death. 

In Florida it was determined that the 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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uuu. ViLLE, N.Y. 

You are at liberty to excerpt 
from what I have written to the 
president of Alabama State Col- 
1 ge: 

“You-have expelled nine stu- 
dents because they associated 
; protest 
against racial segregation. 

“In a world that is torn by 
difficult dissensions, you asso- 
ziate yourself with the energetic 
defense of racial supremacy—a 
ecneent that is widely frowned 
unon ac being as extinct as the 
Dodo Bird (intellectually). Your 
act will help further to isolate 
the U.S. from the increasing mil- 
'ions of persons all over the world 
who view racial segregation as a 
domestic disease that helps keep 
US. foreign policy in the glaring 
and wofortunate light of hypoc- 


YiSy 





v.l ives viv 


Alfred N. Mantell 


.-y-0 Warriors 
MPA, FLA. 
Fumbling will 
reedom, 
crudely will they rage for rights, 
TE: asp icr the 
precious breath of liberty, 
stumbling will they ascend the 
i awkwardly 


they fight for 


for equality. 
vainly will they try to swim the 
Cung-filled sea of hypocrisy. 

BUr THEY WILL WIN! 

And vainly will we try to hide 
our naked, white bodies from 
t':> ghastly glare of Truth. 

Diane Navarre 


issceusporo Coffee Party 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit can boast of a very 
successful mass meeting March 
18, at its big new Ford Audi- 
torium when the NAACP here 
sponsored a report on the sit- 
¢ wn prot.st in ie South. 

Three thousand people were 
present and were very impress- 
ed by the brilliant presentation 
inade by Marion A. Wright, a 
white attorney from segregation- 
ist North Carolina. 

Mr. Wright used a very vivid 
phrase, which unfortunately went 
unreported in the Detroit press. 
He spoke of “the Greensboro 
Coffee Party” as a kind of mod- 
ern counterpart of “The Boston 
Tea Party.” 

Those brave Bostonians of 
1773, after hurling that famous 
English tea into Boston harbor, 
must have gone home little real- 
izing that their deed would live 
as a really shining page in Amer- 
ican history and that their de- 
scendants would proudly say, 
“Grandpa was one of the people 
in the Boston Tea Party.” So 
the handful of brave young peo- 
ple who initiated the sit-in dem- 
onstrations in Greensboro, N.C., 
may little realize that the his- 
tory books of tomorrow and gen- 
erations yet unborn will remem- 
ber “the Greensboro Coffee 
Party” as a decisive moment in 
the history of all of us as Amer- 
icans and as human beings. 

Yesterday it was the colon- 
ist’s right to a cup of untaxed 
tea; today it is the Negro’s right 
to a cup of unsegregated coffee, 
with everyone sitting down on 
an equal basis. 

John Conley 


Heartless Harry 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Here’s what I wrote to Harry 
Truman about the strange re- 
marks attributed to him in the 
press: 

“The long suffering Negro 
people stage a sit-in demonstra- 
tion at lunch counters to drama- 


tize their demand that they be 


treated like human beings (al- 
beit almost a hundred years 
have elapsed since they are sup- 
posed to have been assured such 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


“While the Senator is in- 
dulging me, let me say that, 
while a one-man government, 
or a totalitarian state, is very 
offensive to my philosophy of 
government, in my opinion, if 
we must have a dictator, Tru- 
jillo has been about as lib- 
eral a dictator as a country 
could have.”—Senator Rich- 
ard Russell. 

—The Reporter, March 31 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
G. F., Los Angeles, Calif. 











rights), and a former President 
of the United States can only 
think of how private property 
was invac: i! ‘ihrow them oui 
is your advice. 

“T hang my head in shame for 


you. 
“I am glad that you do not 
express the sentiments of the 
overwhelming majority of decent 

‘mericans.” 
Joseph Spencer 


Fooled 
REGO PARK, N.Y. 

Here’s What I worte to Ed Sul- 
livan concerning his censorship 
of Sean O’Casey from his pro- 
gram: 

“It was a cutless exhibition of 
cowardice on your part and CBS 
as well. Perhaps I expected of 
you more courage than you have. 
I was fooled but never again.” 

Julius Margolin 


Astonishing 
KiNGSTON, N.Y. 
Your editorial policy of re- 
straint (eft-wing restraint) 1s 


most refreshing and at times as- 
tonishing. Thoughtful people are 
not won over by screams. You 
don’t scream. 

Frank Bedford 


Premier and Chancellor 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 

I am willing to wager any- 
thing that the meeting between 
Ben-Gurion and Konrad Ade- 
nauer in the U.S. was prearrang- 
ed and not accidental. They did 
not just “happen” to be here at 
the same time. Judging by the 
unanimous protest against this 
meeting by the whole Israeli 
press (by the way, this fact was 
not reported in the American 
press), Ben-Gurion simply could 
not go straight to Germany for 
the meeting, or even arrange it 
anywhere else in Europe. 

It was reported that both Ben- 
Gurion and Adenauer cried when 
they met. And the foxy Chancel- 
lor was not slow to cash in on 
his false tears, for the same week 
on “Meet the Press,” when Mar- 
quis Childs pressed him with the 
persistence of Nazism in Ger- 
many, he replied: “If this were 
true, do you think a friendly 
meeting between me and Ben- 
Gurion would have been possi- 
ble?” 

G. Burnstein 


BRONX, N.Y. 

(From an open letter to Pre- 
mier Ben-Gurion and Chancel- 
lor Adenauer) 

Being of Polish extraction and 
knowing that the Poilsh people 
suffered like the Jewish people 
at the hands of the Nazis—it was 
with some misgivings that I read 
that you two were having a meet- 
ing, for I doubt that, in 15 short 
years, enough of the hatred has 
been erased which was engender- 
ed by the fiendish and inhuman 
acts of the German war machine. 

To the degree that I cherish 
the dignity and rights of man, 
so I hate that which would nul- 
lify this proud birthright. 

Premier Ben-Gurion, I read 
where you, together with Kon- 
rad Adenauer, shed tears. What 
a sad and pitiful spectacle—a 
handshake and one could almost 
hear, “Let bygones be bygones.” 

Hitler had a plan and a legacy 
—a re-armed Germany. The 
Crxancellor carries on. Yes, Pre- 
re‘er, a deal is a deal. It was a 
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sad and tragic spectacle. The be- 
trayed cannot protest. 
Casimir T. Nowacki 


It’s disagreement. . . 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Re Barrows Dunham’s account 
of Archibald MacLeish’s TV play 
The Secret of Freedom: 

The play was an account of a 
person’s realization that even 
such “little” things as failure to 
pass a school bond issue are con- 
nected to world-wide events. 


Its appeal was against the 
bomb. It saw that there is a 
world-wide competitive race go- 
ing on, and it wanted to turn it 
toward peaceful channels. It 
proposed that if we are to re- 
main free we have to direct our 
energies and resources toward 
more social tasks. This was an 
example of “competitive coexist- 
ence.” It is almost the mirror 
image of the approach which 
I<-rushchev has used. 


In order to prove his devotion 
to peace, Khrushchev doesn’t 
feel called upon to praise the 
U.S., nor does Mr. MacLeish have 
to praise the Soviet system. The 
‘ey idea is that the differences 
in the competition be carried on 

ocefully. 

Hal Lowfeld 


. that makes horse races 


C “-NWYD, PA. 

I want to ease the mind of N. 
Saron, who writes in your let- 
ters column of Marci 21, “Am I 
just dumb to so disagree with 
Perrows Dunham?” 


Quite to the contrary, such 
disagreement may be, and on 
occasion has been, the highest 

dom, 

Barrows Dunham 


FURNITURE 
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Eccles, London Daily Worker 


J then in case of evictien 
it folds up neatly to form a suit- 
case.” 


/igil at Fort Detrick 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Congratulations to the GUAR- 
DIAN for the article headed 
“Many scientists sign pledge 
never to work on germ warfare 
projects.” Project Director Law- 
i coit ias just sent me 
some invaluable material includ- 
ing January and February News- 
Ie‘ ters. 

TIe writes: ‘“‘“Many have given 
liberally, some sacrificially. We 
have kept faith by operating ec- 
nomically. We are in need of 
increased funds to meet increas- 
ed opportunities. Please make 
checks payable to Vigil at Fort 
Detrick, 324 W. Patrick St., 
Frederick, Md. 

For ten months now total out- 
lay has beer %7.$53.32.” 

Muriel I. Symington 


More of the same 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I enjoyed the recent article 
by William Gardner Smith on 
the Negro expatriates in Paris. 
His book of a decade ago, Last 
of the Conquerors, might have 
been mentioned. Wasn’t there a 
Similar thread running through 
both his bock and his article? 

Do let’s have more such fea- 
tures. 

A. Lesiam 


Looking forward 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Ed Sears is good, His article, 
“Our Living Standards in Peril,” 
shows an evaluation worthy of 
the Wall Street Journal’< best. 
This is one GUARDI"N reader 
who is looking forward to more 
columns by Ed Sears. 

A.M. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Louis Burnham’s goal 


SURPASSING TRIBUTE to the life and work of the late Louis 

surnham, who was fatally stricken in his 44th year on Feo. 
12 while addressing a Negro History Week meeting in New York, has 
been received. It is the news that Mrs. Modjeska Simkins, leader of 
the NAACP in South Carolina, and Asbury Howard, vice-president 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, will 
both be among the speakers at the Louis E. Eurnham Memorial 
Meeting in New York City April 28. 





In her acceptance Mrs. Simkins spoke of Burnham as “a very 
dear friend’; Howard wrote from Bessemer, Ala., that “Lou and I 
worked very closely together when he was in ihe city of Birming- 
ham.” Before Burnham’s work with the Progressive Party, his editor- 
ship of FREEDOM in the early Fifties and his two final years as a 
GUARDIAN editor, he was for a decade a leader in organization for 
political effectiveness among Negroes and progressive whites in the 
South. His untimely death evoked messages of grief and tribute from 
men and women in all walks of life throughout the country. 


OTH DR. W.E.B. DU BOIS and Paul Robeson are scheduled to 

participate in the memorial meeting, Dr. Du Bois in person and 
Robeson by a specially-recorded message from London. GUARDIAN 
Editor James Aronson and George B. Murphy Jr. who was closely 
associated with Burnham in the Progressive Party and Freedom, 
will be co-chairmen. Representatives from the several fields to which 
Burnham devoted his life will speak, and there will be special guests 
from among the Northern youth who are supporting today’s strug- 
gles for integration being led by the youth of the South. Miss Nadine 
Brewer, soprano, and Carroll Hollister, pianist, will present a pro- 
gram of music. 


The meeting will be held at the New York Center, 227 West 46th 
St., New York City, beginning at 8:15 p.m. Admission is free. There 
will be no solicitation of funds. Instead, brochures will be distributed 
announcing the Louis E. Burnham Fund, through which friends and 
admirers will be invited to contribute toward the education and well- 
being of his four children, aged nine to 17. 


HE LOUIS E. BURNHAM FUND will be formally established by 

the time of the memorial meeting. Trust agreements have already 
been executed by the three trustees, Shirley Graham Du Bois, John 
T. McManus and George B. Murphy Jr., and an account is being 
opened in a New York bank to receive the funds The trustees will 
confer on the day of the memorial meeting on details of adminis- 
tration. 


(John Abt, attorney for the trustees, was taken to Beth Israel 
Hospital, Stuyvesant Square, New York City, April 3 following a mild 
heart attack. He will be in the hospital for two weeks. The attack 
followed closely on his winning an important concession in the case 
of Smith Act prisoner Henry Winston, now blind and without the 
use of his legs following brain surgery at New York’s Montefiore 
Hospital. Abt had appealed to Federal court the government’s in- 
tention to return Winston to a prison hospital at Springfield, Mo. 
To avoid court action, the government agreed to remove him to the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, Staten Island, N.Y., which has 
rehabilitation facilities and is near the prisoner's family.) 


W E SORELY MISS the warm and witty comradeship of Lou Burn- 
ham in the life of the GUARDIAN, and most acutely feel the 
need of his sure insights into the events mounting around us in the 
world struggle against racialism. The sit-downs in the South, begun 
only a few days before Lou’s death, have now caught the conscience 
of the entire country (see p. 3). In Africa the sickening regime of 
apartheid is staggered by unprecedented people’s action. Kumar 
Goshal and Cedric Belfrage write of these developments in this 
week’s GUARDIAN; and the South African labor leader E.S. (Solly) 
Sachs, now living in London, has written for us a most perceptive 
article which will appear in next week’s GUARDIAN. Not settled as 
we go to press is the fate of the emasculated 2ivil rights legislation 
in Congress; yet it is inevitable that before long safeguards for the 
Negro voter in the South will become law in this land. 


The world is surely moving toward accomplishment of the ends 
to which Louis Burnham devoted his every energy. Would that he 
might have lived on for the years of full fruition. 

—THE GUARDIAN 
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ANTI-JIMCROW PICKETING BECOMES NATION-WIDE 





How the sit-ins hit two new Dixie towns 


As anti-segregation demonstrations began their third month, sitdowns, picket 
lines, marches and rallies were evident through much of the South. They ap- 
peared in so many places, without prior notice, it was almost impossible to keep 
track. They also re-appeared in some cities after weeks of inactivity. 

Tactics varied from place to place but everywhere Negro students were in 
the lead and their target was jimcrow. “They will find a way,” James McBride 
Dabbs, a white writer-farmer from South Carolina wrote in The Nation. “They 
have too much on their side to stop now; they hold the winning hand.” 

In the North the demonstrators were finding willing allies. A boycott against 
the chain stores which refuse to serve Negroes at their Southern lunch counters 
was growing. Pickets marched in front of a majority of the 3.000 F. W. Wool- 
worth stores throughout the country on April 2. Approximately 5,000 persons, 
including white students end unionists, took part in the demonstrations around 


New York, 


Below is an account of how demonstrations came to two Southern com- 


munities: 


T SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, a Ne- 

gro college in Baton Rouge, La., on 
March 28, according to student body pres- 
ident Marvin E. Robinson, “out of the 
clear blue sky, spontaneously, we decided 
today is the day.” 

Seven students seated themselves at 
the lunch counter at the S. H. Kress 
store in downtown Baton Rouge. The 
manager told them he served only whites. 
When they stayed, he called police. The 
students were arrested on charges of dis- 
turbing the peace. They remained in 
jail for three hours until $10,500 was 
raised for their bail. 

Thus the anti-segregation demonstra- 
tions which extend through most of the 
South reached Louisiana for the first 
time. Gov. Earl K. Long took the sitdown 
lightly at first. He seemed certain he 
could control the students through the 
faculty because the university is sup- 
ported by state funds and the faculty 
is responsible to the state board of edu- 
cation. Long said: “T would suggest those 
who are not satisfied . return to their 
native Africa.” 

But a week after the first demonstra- 

tion it was doubtful that Southern Uni- 
versity or even Baton Rouge will ever be 
the same. 
NO MORE: On March 29, the day fol- 
lowing the first demonstration, nine oth- 
er students were jailed for seeking serv- 
ice at lunch counters. They chose to re- 
main in jail rather than raise “the ab- 
surd” $1,500 bond required for each. 

On campus 3,000 students staged a 
sympathy rally. They carried placards 
reading: “The Old Way No More” and 
“I Can Not Recant, Here I Stand.” Uni- 
versity president Dr. Felton C. Clark, a 
Negro, hurried back from Washington 
where he was attending the White House 
conference on youth. 

The next day most of the college's 
5,400 student body marched through 
Baton Rouge up to the state capitol. 
There they gathered on the steps and 
recited “The Lord’s Prayer.” Major 
Johns, a senior planning to be a minis- 
ter, told the students: “We want the 
right given to us by God .. . He did not 
eall us to be separated because of our 
races ... We want the right to move as 
we please, and not to be hindered by 
tradition.” He added: ‘“‘We don't seek to 
be the white man’s brother-in-law, only 
his brother.” 


18 EXPELLED: The students ended the 


Town’s Newest Hit! 
Lillian Hellman’s 
“TOYS IN THE ATTIC" 


the theater comes back to life . 
Richard Watts, N.Y. Post 


the splendor cf 
compromising writing 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


the acting is superb Bro 
kinson, N.Y. Times 


GUARDIAN NIGHT 
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traightforward, un- 
.’—Walter Kerr 














Shoemaker, New York Herald Tribune 


Maybe that’s the artist’s idea 


rally by singing “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers” and ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
They filed into buses and returned to 
campus. There were no incidents and 
police made no move to break up the 
meeting. 

On their returi to campus the students 
were informed by university president 
Clark that 18 student leaders had been 
suspended or expelled. On his return 
from Washington, Clark had been sum- 
moned with other Negro adult leaders by 
a grand jury investigating the demon- 
strations. State Board of Education pres- 
ident Joseph B. Davies said that the 
board expected the university to take 
“stern disciplinary action” against the 
students. 

Clark told the students: “As an agent 
of the Louisiana state board of educa- 
tion, whose orders and regulations I am 
legally bound to carry out, and as rep- 
resentative of an arm of the state gov- 
ernment itself, I must take positive ac- 
tion.” 

At a rally the students voted to boy- 

cott classes for the rest of the day. The 
next day when it was learned that Johns 
and Robinson were among the expelled, 
the students began withdrawing from 
school. School officials at first took the 
new tactic casually, but in two days be- 
tween 2,500 and 4,000 students filed with- 
drawal forms. 
NEW TURN: School officials called a 
peace meeting. They told the stu- 
dents that the board of education had 
threatened to mark the transcripts of 
withdrawing students with “disorderly 
conduct” stamps. They also said that the 
state militia might be called if there were 
further demonstrations. In return for 
sending the students back, the leaders 
were promised that their expelled status 
would be changed to “indefinitely sus- 
pended.” But the officials insisted that 
the student leaders leave the campus. 

Robinson and Johns called the students 
together to say goodbdye and urge them to 
go back to class. At ihe meeting the stu- 
dents learned that Dr. J. Warren Lee, 
head of the Biology Dept., had died of 
a heart attack. After the meeting the 
students sat for more than seven hours 
on the lawn of the university guest house, 
dazed by the turn of events and Lee’s 
death. 


But the next day the pot boiled over 





again. Robinson and Johns called an off- 
campus meeting to urge again that the 
students withdraw from school because 
university officials had reneged on some 
of their promises. They had promised not 
to retaliate against remaining leaders. 
But after Johns and Robinson had pack- 
ed their bags and left the campus, other 
student leaders, not part of the expelled 
18, were ordered off the campus on 
charges of insubordination. 

At GUARDIAN press time Southern 
students were confused about future ac- 
tion, but it was clear that they had made 
up their minds that jimcrow would be 
a dead duck in Baton Rouge. 


MARSHALL, TEXAS: Sitdown demon- 
strations also came to Marshall, Tex., for 
the first time. The -town prides itself on 
its “Old South” traditions, which in- 
cludes keeping 15,000 Negroes—half of 
its population—in tight check. On March 
26, students from two Negro colleges, Bi- 
shop and Wiley, sought service at two 
lunch counters but went home when the 
counters were closed. Two days later 25 
students were arrested for sitdowns at 
three other counters. They were released 
some hours later. More than 700 stu- 
dents assembled in downtown Marshall 
on March 30 to continue the protests. 
Police arrested two groups of about 20 
each for sitting at lunch counters. As 
police took the students to jail, 200 oth- 
ers gathered on the courthouse steps 
singing “God Bless America.” As police 
moved against the group, others arrived. 
Calls went out to all police, sheriff's dep- 
uties, state highway patrolmen and fire- 
men. 

The demonstrators retreated when 
firemen turned on hoses. The Negroes 
remained at a distance until police start- 
ed freeing those taken into custody. But 
police kept 49 in jail. 

The situation remained tense when 
Texas Rangers moved in the next day 
with trained police dogs. Two days later 
six more students were arrested for pick- 
eting a drugstore. 


WILKERSON OUT: One victim of the 
demonstrations was Doxey Wilkerson, a 
former Communist teader teaching at 
Bishop College. As he recalled: “I was 
in the store doing some shopping and 
when the sit-in began I naturally stayed 
to watch. Someone recognized me as a 
Bishop faculty member and asked my 
name. 

“The next day stories appeared in the 
papers that the sit-in was being led by 
a, white man—meaning me. Well, I called 
them and straightened out the color 
business, and pointed out that I had no 
connection with the demonstrations.” 

Stories later appeared recalling Wil- 
kerson’s former membership in the Com- 
munist Party and suggesting that he in- 
spired the demonstrations. Wilkerson was 
forced to resign from the college. 

Bishop president Dr. Milton J. Curry 
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THE FIGHT FOR DIGNITY 
A one-man sitdown in Nashville 


Jr. said: ‘“He’s done a fine teaching job 

and I know he hadn't played any part 
in the student demonstrations—but be- 
cause of this publicity, I had to ask him 
to resign for the good of the college. He 
had no choice but to agree.” 

A grand jury began an investigation 
April 4 on “possible outside influences” 
in the demonstrations. 








UPRISING AFTERMATH 








Tibor Dery is free 
in Hungary amnesty 


IBOR DERY and Gyula Hay. two of 

Hungary’s best-known writers, have 
been released from prison after serving 
two years of six-year sentences imposed 
in the aftermath of the 1956 Hungariay 
uprising. Both were leaders of the Petofi 
Circle, an intellectual organization which 
helped spark the revolt against the Ra- 
kosi regime. Their imprisonment drew 
protests in many parts of the world. 

The amnesty, marking the 15th anni- 
versary of the liberation of Hungary from 
the Germans and their fascist Hungarian 
allies, was far-reaching: all those sen- 
tenced to less than six years for ‘crimes 
against the state’ committed before May 
1, 1957, were freed, as were those who had 
served half their sentences for “Crimes 
against the pzople,” if they were con- 
victed before 1953. 

Also released was Mihaly Farkas, for- 
mer general and defense minister, sen- 
tenced to 16 years in 1957. The govern- 
ment announced also that all internment 
camps would be closed by June 30 of 
this year. 


ECLC art exhibit and sale 
April 22-27 in New York 


ORKS BY more than 100 contem- 
porary American and European ar- 
tists will be shown in the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee’s second an- 
nual art exhibit and sale at the Hartford- 
Detroit suite of the Hotel New Yorker, 
34th St. and Eighth Ave., April 22 to*27. 
The exhibit will feature works by Eu- 
rvopeans such as Roualt, Picasso, Pascin, 
ind the young Italian School represent- 
ed by Guttuso, Giobbi, Campagnola, and 
Carlo Levi, plus Americans such as Marse- 
den Hartley, Philip Evergood, George 
Luks. Robert Gwathmey, Zigmund Men- 
kes, I. Rice Pereira, Theodore Stamos, 
William Gropper, and Mitchell Siporin. 
Several of the top Negro artists rep- 
resented include Charles Alston, Jacob 
Lawrence, and Charles White. 

Another feature of the show will be 
a group of portraits done in 1947 at 
Woodstock, N.Y., of pantomimist Jimmy 
Savo by Guston, Blanch, Baird, Fortess, 
Mandel, Forman, Crampton, and Beere. 
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KENNEDY ALSO BACKS IVE IN UNION CONTEST 





Humphrey helps swing GE plant election 


By Robert E. Light 

UBERT HORATIO HUMPHREY be- 

gan his working career 30-odd years 

ago behind the counter in his father’s 

drug store. Today, as senior Senator from 

Minnesota and candidate for the Demo- 

cratic Presidential nomination, he is still 
prescribing nostrums. 

He dispensed his latest dose to work- 
ers at the General Electric plant in Lynn, 
Mass., on the eve of a representation 
election petitioned by the independent 
United Electrical Workers (UE) to un- 
seat the AFL-CIO Intl. Union of Electri- 
cal Workers (IUE). Acting to preclude 
an answer, the IUE, on March 24, the 
day before the election, released a state- 
ment by Humphrey recalling the “com- 
munist-dominated” charges against UE. 
He concluded: “As a member of the U.S. 
Senate I would question seriously the 
award of any sensitive defense contract 
to plants whose workers were represent- 
ed by an organization whose record leaves 
doubt as to its first allegiance.” A 
statement by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) in support of IUE was released 
at the same time, but it contained no 


such threat to the workers’ jobs. 
CLOSE VOTE: The next day the vote 
was IUE, 3,444; UE, 3,175. The Boston 


Globe credited the Humphrey and Ken- 
nedy statements with swinging the elec- 
tion. 

The Lynn plant is a key one in the 
GE chain. If UE had won, as seemed like- 
ly until the Senators’ intervention, it 
could have meant its resurgence as the 
cominant union in the field. 

IUE won bargaining recognition at the 
plant in 1950, shortly after UE was forced 
out of the CIO by the witch-hunt and 
the rival union was formed. IUE’s mar- 
gin was 900 votes out of 12,000 votes 
cast. UE asked for an election a year later 
and this time lost by 1,100 votes. Red- 
baiting was IUE’s sole issue in both elec- 
tions. 

By 1953 enough Lynn workers were 
disenchanted with IUE to encourage UE 
to petition for a third challenge. Just be- 
fore the election Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
brought his committee to nearby Boston 
to investigate “communism in defense 
plants.”’ Several UE leaders from Lynn 
were called and refused to cooperate with 
the committee. GE fired them and an- 
nounced that it would dismiss all who 
defied Congressional committees. 


UE lost the election by 1,450 votes. 





e How many Nazis are there in 
Adenauer’s government? 

e@ Are Hitler’s hangmen running the 
West German judiciary? 

@ Are German schools 
new little Nazis? 

@ What about the menace of a new 
Reichswehr? 


breeding 


Come and get the answers at 
a Guardian-sponsored meeting 


THE NEW RISE OF 
GERMAN NAZISM 


HEAR: 
James Aronson 
Editor of the GUARDIAN 
Russ Nixon 
Guardian Washington correspondent 
(Both were active in the U.S. Occu- 
pation Forces in Germany at the 
end of World War II) 


~  e 
A sensational German film on 
the rise of General Speidel and 
the careers of the men who 
made the W. German 


THURS., MAY 12 
N.Y. Center, 227 W. 46th St. 


8 P.M. Admission $1.50 
For info. call ORegon 3-3800 


“miracle,” | 
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This is the 
last-minute 

« leaflet distrib- 
uted by IVE 
bearing a por- 
tion of Sen, 
Mumphrey’s 
wire threaten- 
ing loss of jobs 
if the UE won, 





| SEN. SEN. HUMPHREY SAYS LOSS OF JOBS 
COULD FOLLOW UE VICTORY HERE 
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CONDITIONS SLIDE: In 1955 IUE signed 
a five-year contract with GE. Subse- 
quently conditions in the plant deterior- 
ated for the employes. Almost 5,000 jobs 
were eliminated by the company in five 
years. Seniority and other rights were 
abused. 

Internal squabbling disrupted IUE. The 
Lynn local fell into debt to the interna- 
tional for almost $250,000. Local leaders 
feuded with international president 
James B. Carey. The union’s organiza- 
tion in the plant fell apart. Many stop- 
ped paying dues. 

UE petitioned the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for an election last July. 
After considerable stalling by GE and 
IUE, the election was set for March 25. 


In the campaigning, UE pointed to its 
collective bargaining program and its 
achievements. IUE relied heavily on red- 
baiting and on endorsements from top 
AFL-CIO leaders. 


THE SWITCHES: Shortly before the 
election IUE business agent Raymond C. 
Malloy and local secy. Chester Kotkow- 
ski quit the union and announced for 


o. 





UE. Kotkowski said he switched because 
the IUE contract gave the company “ev- 
ery advantage in wage disputes.” 

A week later 22 IVE shop stewards 
came out for UE. In a statement they 
said: “The ineffectual IVE contract pre- 
vents us from doing a decent job for the 
men. Seniority has become a tool of the 
company.” 

The general feeling was that UE would 
win. IVE leaders conceded this private- 
ly. Lynn shopkeepers talked openly of 
UE’s return to town. Most felt that the 
“red issue” was played out. They pointed 


"SEN. KENNEDY JOINS HUMPHREY IN| 
SUPPORT OF IUE ' 


“T wish to take this opportunity to express myself in support of 
the LU.E. In my fourteen years on the Labor Committee of the 
Dy 
Congress, I havejMorked closely with the IVE and its leaders and [ 
> . i 
have the greatest confidence in their integrity, loyalty and ability to § 
represent the best interest of tte working men and women of my State q 


and Country, 


The LUE. has a clean, effective and responsible leadership that 
they have given to the American labor movement. This is particularly 
true of the LUE, in Massachusétts and New England.” 


SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY 


to the Justice Department’s decision in 
1958 to drop proceedings against UE be- 
fore the Subversive Activities Control 
Board and UE’s victories in other recent 
elections. 

Humphrey’s statement, more than any- 
thing else, turned the tide. Business Week 
reported: “Few doubted that a UE vic- 
tory would mean less government con- 
tract work. In a plant worried about lay- 
offs, that turned many votes to IVE.” 
Actually it needed to turn only 135 votes. 


NEXT TIME: UE’s defeat may be only 
a temporary setback. It will continue to 
maintain a headquarters and staff at 
Lynn and “functional committees” in all 
departments. UE president Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, who lives in Lynn, said: ‘‘We’ll be 
around in case GE employes get dissat- 
isfied with conditions.” 


At UE’s national office in New York, 
leaders were naturally disappointed. But 
secy.-treasurer Julius Emspak told the 
GUARDIAN: “Our guys in the shops are 
very encouraged. They tell us that the 
vote proves the workers really want UE. 
Next time, they say, at Lynn and else- 
where, we'll win.” 

UE could have answered Humphrey’s 
threat easily, if it had had time. UE shops 
across the country are working on de- 
fense contracts. In Erie, Pa., UE work- 
ers are building Polaris missiles. No con- 
tract has ever been taken away from a 
plant because UE represented the work- 
ers, Actually the missile work at Erie 
was transferred from the GE Ft. Wayne 
plant, where IUE is bargaining agent. 


If Humphrey and Kennedy hoped their 
intervention would help their campaigns, 
they were quickly set straight. On March 
31, IUE president Carey and George M 
Harrison, president of the AFL-CIO 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, endors- 
ed Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) for 
President. 


THE REACTION: In Springfield, Vt., 
Daniel Dyshlevich, treasurer of a UE lo- 
cal, resigned as Democratic state com- 





mitteeman. Dyshlevich, a leader of a 
successful movement to rebuild the Demo- 
cratic party in the state, said: “I have 
worked hard to make a two-party sys- 
tem come alive in Vermont . [but ] 
the veiled attack by Sen. Humphrey and 
Sen. Kennedy leaves me no other choice. 
I cannot . . work for -or support any 
state Democratic candidate who will 
commit himself or herself to support 
these two candidates for our nation’s 
highest office.” 

In Wisconsin many UE members walk- 
ed out of the Humphrey campaign on 
the eve of the primary vote. 

Humphrey is not new to union red- 
baiting. In 1951 he was chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee charged with in- 
vestigating “communism in labor” and 
recommending legislation against it. In 
a seven-page interview in U.S. News & 
World Report (Dec. 28, 1951), Humph- 
rey laid out his program. He said ‘we 
have to go a good deal further than we 
have” in the Taft-Hartley non-commu- 
nist oath. He suggested that the oath be 
expanded to cover the unionist who was 
“spiritually and morally a CP member.” 

A union marked “communist,” he sug- 
gested, specifying UE, for example, “even 
if that union gets a majority, shall not 
be given bargaining status in terms of 
a collective bargaining contract.” 

Other Humphrey proposals included 
spreading loyalty oaths, screenings and 
purges to all companies having contracts 
with the government. 


THE ANTI-RED BILL: During the hey- 
day of the witch-hunt, Humphrey was 
largely silent on McCarthy, criticizing 
only his methods on occasion. During 
this period Humphrey supported the Mc- 
Carran Act and was a prime mover in 
writing the concentration camp provi- 
ion for dissenters. 

In 1954 Humphrey introduced a bill 
which would have outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party, subjected its members to up 
to five years in jail and fines of $10,000 
and prohibited Communists from holding 
union office. A friendly profile in the 
Progressive (April, 1960) suggests that 
Humphrey was motivated by a desire to 
help liberal Democrats overcome the Re- 
publican lead on the “red issue.” But in 
a letter to a constituent, Sept. 13, 1954, 
Humphrey wrote: “I feel that many lib- 
erals have failed to face up to this is- 
sue, despite the lesson learned when we 


had to meet aggressive fascism with 
force.” 

‘REINS OF LEADERSHIP’: A “news re- 
lease” marked “from the desk of Sena- 


tor Hubert H. Humphrey,” Aug. 12, 1954, 
commented: “In acting constructively, 
concisely and directly against specific 
members of the Communist Party, Sen- 
ator Humphrey as a leading spokesman 
of American liberal democracy has per- 
formed a great service to his country, to 
his political principles and to the Demo- 
cratic party. He has assumed the reins 
of leadership in the fight against Com- 
munism.” 

The Progressive reported that Humph- 
rey has said since of the bill: “It is not 
one of the things I am proudest of.” But 
after his Lynn performance, liberals and 
progressives could not help wondering if 
Humphrey had learned the lesson that, 
in the long haul, opportunism never pays 
off. 


World Fellowship camp to be 
‘open as usual’ this summer 
HE WORLD FELLOWSHIP summer 
camp at Conway, N.H., will be open as 
usual this season with a full program, it 
has been announced. Its director, Dr. Wil- 
lard Uphaus, is now serving a one-year 
sentence in the Merrimack County jail 
in Boscawen, N.H., for his refusal, on 
grounds of conscience, to turn over the 
names of World Fellowship guests. 

The World Fellowship camp, an inter- 
racial, inter-faith center, has been in op- 
eration since the early 1940’s in the White 
Mountain resort area. Its program in- 
cludes a series of seminars conducted by 
prominent lay and religious leaders, deal- 
ing with problems of inter-group rela- 
tionships and world peace. 
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| A letter from the South: ‘Is the government mad?” | 


Following is a letter, from a white person, born, 
raised and living in the South, which throws con- 
siderable light on the reasons for the “sit-downs.” 
The name of the city is omitted for obvious reasons. 


REALLY DON’T BELIEVE that any government, 

unless it had come to the point of madness (and I 
often believe our government has), would do the things 
it does and not expect destruction or trouble. They draft 
young Negroes, train them to fight, expect them to die 
for their country, indoctrinate them in the cold war 
and the U.S. version of the fight between “freedom” 
and “dictatorship” and how they are being trained to 
fight for. “freedom”’—and then they send them South 
to serve! 

Some of the men they send South have never known 
segregation—certainly not legal segregation—and when 
they arrive, they are unsegregated on the bases (to 
more or less degree). But the minute they get off the 
bases they are segregated, no matter if they are a col- 
onel in the Air Force. 

But to add to the stupidity they have numbers of for- 
eign officers training too: Koreans, Viet-Namese, Turks, 
etc., all of the “Free World,” and many of these men 
are as dark as American Negroes. To these men the 
local Chamber of Commerce gives a “Passport to . 
City” so that they_can go anywhere. If they are chal- 
lenged they have only to show their “passport.” But of 
course the American Negroes are not issued “passports.” 

Then they assume that the American Negroes, who 
are also expected to die for their country, will take all 
of this without protest; and if they do protest, their 
protests are sent back to their commanding officers and 
they get into trouble. To stay on good terms with the 
local communities is more important to the base com- 
manders than to permit the Negroes serving under 
them to be satisfied; and they are sure they can pre- 








Humanite, Paris 
vent any trouble breaking out. But they are taking a 


big chance. 


HE NEGROES HERE are realists. They know the 

penalties only too well, and they protect their white 
friends here in every way they can. They also say that 
to have a few white friends here—even if they can’t do 
much—is better, as far as they are concerned, than to 
have a benefit for them somewhere else. 

I hope people are beginning to be aware of the fas- 
cist nature of the situation down here, the real atmos- 
phere of terror, and the hard and absolutely unflinch- 
ing determination not to give an inch. 

I do get so sick of these well-meaning and stupid ar- 
ticles in the Northern press about how wonderful it is 





that after six vears there is one Negro child in one 
school in one district in North Carolina, which shows 
that the South is finally coming to its senses. That kind 
of token integration is simply something to fool the 
Yankees. 

Of course there are some fine people down here, and 
a lot of silent ones. People are scared to death to speak 
out. These people down here never have a chance. 

Look at our fine Senators and our governors and all 
the politicians; listen to the preachers and to the school 
feachers. Why, they never have a chance to hear any- 
thing else but “white” and “nigger,” and it is becoming 
a holy crusade. 


HESE POOR GOD-FORSAKEN white people down 

here, ignorant, frustrated, full of a sense of sin and 
helplessness which has gone on for generation after gen- 
eration, are ripe for any hate movement, and it looks 
as though they are going to be exploited for all they are 
worth. They have been used now for so long as cannon 
fodder and lynch mobs, first by the slave owners, then 
by the slave owners and the corporation managers to- 
gether, and now by the Northern fascists in cahoots 
with the Southern racists. And they never seem to learn, 
as they do all the dirty work and stil! stay just as poor 
and ignorant and deprived as ever, and their “white- 


ness” is all they have to distinguish them from the Ne- 
gro. 
The German peasant and poor man have never won 


a revolution against their masters, just as the poor white 
Southerner has never won a revolution against his. 
So both groups have been exploited and made mean 
and vicious and full of hate, and this hate is directed 
against helpless and weak people like the Jews in Ger- 
many and the Negroes here. 

But I must say the Negroes are beginning to put up 


such a fight that they may teach them a lesson. 





WICHITA’S ‘UNTROUBLED’ CONSCIENCE 





Second class citizenship 
isn’t confined to the South 


Focusing on the outrages of segregation in the South, too many white per- 
sons ignore or gloss over a subtler but equally pernicious prejudice practiced in 
the North and the West. Recently there appeared in the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon,, 
circulation 95,000, an article dealing with the problem in Wichita, (pop. 170,000) 


which could be repeated word for word in many other cities. The article, 


which 


was headed ‘“‘Negro Is Second Class Citizen in Wichita,” is reprinted in large part 
with permission of the Beacon. The writer is the paper’s assistant editorial writer. 


By Dorothy Wood 

HE WHITE RESIDENTS of Wichita 

have consciences that are largely un- 
troubled about this matter of racial pre- 
judice. 

“The Negro gets along pretty well 
here,” they will say comfortably. After 
all, Wichita has integrated schools, 
doesn’t it? There is even an integrated 
church, Brotherhood Presbyterian, which 
has a white pastor, the Rev. C. Donald 
Close, and a Negro assistant pastor, the 
Rev. James Robinson. Negroes are al- 
lowed to dine in public restaurants, they 
are not segregated from white passen- 
gers on the bus. What’s wrong with the 
way Negroes are treated in Wichita? 

Plenty, in the opinion of Sidney H. 
Alexander Jr. He is a tall, well-educated 
and extremly dignified brown-skinned 
man. As executive secretary of the Urban 
League of Wichita, it is his job to keep 
prodding Wichita’s conscience, which he 
feels should be pretty uneasy about the 
treatment accorded to its dark-skinned 
citizens. 


IS PRODDING is done, not only for 

the Negro, but for the Spanish Amer- 
ican, the Indian, and other colored peo- 
ple. 

Wichita, he says, is subtle in its preju- 
dice. And for that reason the prejudice 
is even more harmful to its victim than 
is the openly-expressed prejudice of the 
deep South. 

“You feel that you have a great deal 
of freedom here,” he explained. “It gives 
you a purpose in life, a hope. Then you 
suddenly walk into a blank wall of pre- 
judice. It’s very damaging, very harmful 
to you as a person. 

“There is an old saying that the South 
doesn’t care how close the Negro is, just 
so he doesn’t get too high; while the 
North doesn’t care how high he gets, just 
so he doesn’t get too close,” Alexander 
said, 





Herblock, Washington Post 
“You think that equality stuff is likely 
to spread up north here?” 


“Kansas is one of the border states, 
which being neither North nor South, 
partakes of both attitudes.” 


HEORETICALLY Negroes are eligible 

for any job in the city which they are 
capable of performing. Actually, they are 
largely confined to the menial tasks. 
They are janitors, cooks, maids. 

A young Negro girl came to the city 
from the East, where she had worked as 
a stenographer in an insurance office. 
She called a few insurance firms here, 
and received enthusiastic response. Yes, 
they certainly did need a well-qualified 
stenographer. 

Carrying her references, she went the 
rounds of the offices. The sight of her 
dark skin changed everything. Sorry, we 





don’t really need a girl right now. 

She’s working, all right. As a car-wash- 
er. 

A young Negro man, with a college de- 
gree, also came here from the East. He 
had worked for an architectural firm, 
and carried fine letters of recommenda- 
tion. The beginning wage for the job he 
was seeking is $2 an hour in Wichita. 
He had some job offers—at $1 an hour. 
He’s still not working. 

Spanish - Americans, another large 
group of native-born citizens in Wichita, 
often meet similar difficulty when they 
go job-seeking, Alexander says 


ACTORY WORKERS in Wichita av- 

erage about $100 a week in pay. But 
the Negro is usually the janitor, not the 
skilled worker. His wife works, not to be 
a career woman, but to enlarge the fam- 
ily income. The average double-income 
Negro family in Wichita can gross be- 
tween $4,000 to $4,500 a year—not as 
much as one skilled factory worker 
makes. 

The Negro is limited in his choice of 
jobs, and he’s limited in his choice of 
homes. He must live within a “ghetto,” 
bounded roughly by Waco, Hillside, Cen- 
tral and 21st. 

Many Negroes from Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma are migrating to Wich- 
ita. The Negro population has almost 
doubled in the last ten years, and is now 
between 15,000 and 17,000. He’s pushing 
at the boundaries of the ghetto. As he 
moves in, many white neighborhoods 
panic and move out in a body. The panic 
isn’t always spontaneous. 


44 HITE PEOPLE on such streets 

have told us they are sick and 
tired of having real estate brokers knock- 
ing at their doors and telling them that, 
since Negroes have entered the area, 
they’d better sell quickly, because their 
property will go down in value. 

“Now that’s pretty insulting to a Ne- 
gro, who may be extremely interested in 
keeping up his property, to say that just 
his presence lowers property values. It’s 
not true, anyway.” 

The broker in such a case can make 
two commissions, for if the white fam- 
ily sells the home, they'll have to find 
another somewhere in the city. 

Most public places are open to the 
Negro. But it pays to have a skin that is 
thick as well as dark. 

A schoolteacher recently decided to 
take a party of friends to a popular res- 
taurant. The quiet, well-behaved group 
threw the management into a panic. 
Folding doors were drawn, shutting them 


off from the rest of the diners. They or- 
dered, ate and paid their bill. At the door 
the manager sped them on their way 
with assurances that, although the law 
specified that he had to serve them, he 
hoped they would never again enter his 
restaurant. 


4é UCH CONSTANT humiliations do 

something to a person,” Alexan- 
der said. “If you’re told repeatedly that 
you’re a second-class person, you may 
eventually find yourself believing it. Ne- 
gro children see that Negroes are limited 
in jobs. They see well-to-do Negroes who 





have to build fine homes in poor neigh- 
borhoods. Is it any wonder that there is 
a disproportionate number of Negro chil- 
dren who quit school?” . 

In protesting against injustices, Alex- 
ander made it clear that he expects the 
Negro to do his share in the community. 

“We are not, for instance, asking skill- 
ed jobs for unskilled workers. All we ask 
is that the Negro, and other colored peo- 
ple, be considered on their merits, in- 
stead of by their skin.” 

The Wichita Bus Co. recently started 
hiring Negro drivers. 

“A Negro who had driven a bus in De- 
troit applied for a job. Mr. (C. Merritt)) 
Winsby looked at his record and saw 
that here was a man qualified to drive 
one of those expensive machines. So he 
hired him. That’s the kind of treatment 
we ask!” 


HE DANGER in prejudice, Alexander 

pointed out, is that it backfires. 

“It not only hurts the dark-skinned 
person. It keeps him from contributing 
his best to his community. 

“It has a great impact on our nation 
and on our international relations. At 
the very time when we are trying to sell 
democracy to the world, the world looks 
at us and sees how dark-skinned people 
are treated. And a majority of those peo- 
ple have dark skins.” 

Alexander lightly touched his own 
brown skin. 

“To the Negro,” he said, “it is ironic 
that it is this, the color of his skin, which 
he can’t change and wouldn’t change, 
that makes him a second-clasg citizen in 
his native land.” 
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IRAQ REVOLUTION POINTS THE WAY : 





Kurds a potent force 
for Mid-East liberation 


3y Tabitha Petran 


Guardian staff correspondent 
BAGHDAD 
HROUGHOUT the eastern provinces 
of Turkey, and even in Ankara and 
Istanbul, hundreds of persons have been 
arrested in recent months, including 
members of parliament, army officers, 
lawyers, tribal chiefs, teachers and stu- 
dents. The formal charge is ‘‘contact with 
a foreign association.” 

Their real “crime” is that they are 
Kurds who have organized a broad move- 
ment which has petitioned the govern- 
ment for the right to be called “Kurds” 
instead of “Mountain Turks” and for 
permission to publish a magazine in 
Kurdish. These developments reflect the 
impact of the Iraq revolution which 
created a “Republic of Arabs and Kurds,” 
in which—for the first time in modern 
history excluding the Mehabad Republic 
(see box below)—Kurds have achieved 
xecognition of their national rights and 
full equality. 

No accurate census of the total Kur- 
dish population has ever been taken, and 
estimates of its size range from a little 
under 4,000,000 to more than 8,000,000. 

Some estimates of the Kurdish min- 
ority in Turkey place it as high as 
4,000,000, constituting roughly a fifth of 
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United Nations photo 


A KURD WOMAN GRINDS GRAIN 


the population. For almost 40 years 
it has been the victim of a ruthless 
policy of suppression which banned the 
Kurdish dress and language and even 
use of the term “Kurd” and “Kurdistan.” 
The policy was enforced by massacres 
comparable to the atrocities committed 
against the Armenians, by deportation 
of Kurds to West Anatolia, by complete 
isolation of Kurdish areas from the out- 
side world, and by systematic persecu- 
tion. 


NEWS BREAKS THROUGH: Turkish 
euthorities, however, have been unable 
to close the borders to news of the rights 
won by the Kurds in the new Iraq Re- 
public. Kurdish tribes wander back and 
forth across frontiers in search of pasture 
for their flocks and the Baghdad Radio’s 
Kurdish programs are inevitably heard at 
least by some. 

Iran, too, has been shaken by the re- 
percussions of Iraq’s enlightened Kurdish 
policy: its estimated 2,500,000 Kurds form 
one fourth of the total population and 
have behind them the experience of the 
Mehabad Republic, Here, too, Kurds have 
been ruthlessly persecuted, deprived of 
all national rights, their language ban- 
ned, their national identity denied. The 
regions they inhabit are the most neg- 


.a revolutionary 


lected and economically backward in a 
backward and impoverished country. 


Last May, in an effort to counter the 
impact of Iraq's policy, the Iran Security 
Department began publishing a maga- 
zine in Kurdish. Iran also broadcasts 
seven hours a day in Kurdish not only 
from Teheran but also from the four 
main cities of Kurdistan. The broadcasts 
decry the alleged plight of the Kurds in 
Iraq, attribute to the Kurds an Iranian 
origin and call upon them to join their 
“homeland, Iran.” 

The only Kurds who have fled Iraq, 
however, are a few big landlords and 
feudalists. Traffic is in the other direc- 
tion. In Sulimaniya alone there are near- 
ly 200 Kurdish refugees, illiterate peas- 
ants who abandoned their families and 
small landholdings in Iran to come to 
Iraq, which they call “the fortress of 
freedom for the Kurds.” 


POTENT FORCE: Hundreds of Kurds 
have been arrested and many more driven 
from their homes as the Shah’s govern- 
ment tries to stamp out the rising Kur- 
dish demand for national rights. 


The students’ demonstration in Tehe- 
ran in January, first popular demonstra- 
tion in Iran since the fall of Mossadegh, 
quickened hopes among oppressed Kurds, 
as well as Azerbaijanians and Persians. 
Opposition movements exist among all 
these nationalities; the Kurds claim to 
be best organized. 

In the wake of the Iraq revolution, 
Kurdish nationalism has clearly become 
force, one of the most 
potent, for the liberation of the Middle 
East. 

The West distorts this situation by 
picturing Kurdish nationalism as a threat 
to the Iraq Republic and Iraq’s Kurdish 
minority, estimated to be as- high as 
1,500,000, as a source of tension and 
weakness. 

Yet all its efforts to encourage Kurdish 
separatism have failed; Kurds have had 
no part in the many conspiracies directed 
against the Republic. Kurdish tribes 
around Mosul played what may have been 
the decisive role in crushing the Shawaf 
rebellion of March, 1958. 
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A NOMADIC TRIBE OF KURDS ON THE MOVE IN IRAQ 
They have made common cause with Arabs against imperialism 


COMMON STRUGGLE: Behind this 
Arab-Kurdish unity lies a 40-year com- 
mon struggle against British imperialism 
and its puppet governments. Kurds fought 
in the 1920 revolution and ever since 
have been an integral part of the Iraqi 
national movement, After the revolution, 
one of the first slogans raised was that 
of “Arab-Kurdish brotherhood.” The Re- 
public‘s promises to the Kurds are steadi- 
ly, if necessarily slowly, being carried 
out. 

Two political parties operate in Iraqi 
Kurdistan: the Iraqi Communist Party 
and the non-Marxist but anti-imperial- 
ist Kurdish Democratic Party which holds 
that the Kurdish cause lies with the 
socialist camp. Both parties recognize 
the right of the Kurdish nation and peo- 
ple to self-determination but hold that 
the task of the present stage is to safe- 
guard the Republic, thereby insuring 
self-government and recognition of na- 
tional rights to both Kurds and Arabs. 

There is, however, a clear difference 
at least of emphasis. Critics of the CP. 
including some Kurdish Communists, 
claim it does not sufficiently recognize 
Kurdish national identity nor adequately 
appreciate the revolutionary power of 
Aurdish nationalism. 


FOR UNITED STRUGGLE: The Kurdish 
Democratic Party, on the other hand, 


opposes both separatism and assimila- 
tion. Ibrahim Ahmed, well-known Kurd- 
ish poet and a leader of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party, put it this way: “We 
want to live under the Iraqi Union. We 
don’t want to separate. But we don’t 
want to be assimilated under any name. 
We want to preserve our name and na- 
tional identity. There is no danger in 
this either for the people of Iraq or those 
of neighboring countries.” 

Referring to the revolutionary power 
of Kurdish nationalism, he explained: 
“Our propaganda tells the Kurdish peo- 
ple in Turkey and Iran to join their strug- 
gle to that of the Iranian and Turkish 
peoples against imperialism and reac- 
tionary regimes and to establish a demo- 
cratic order. This is the only condition 
under which the Kurds can gain their 
national rights as we have done in Iraq. 


“We are against any separatist views 
which arouse the national bourgeoisie of 
these countries and split the unity of the 
peoples of these states in their common 
struggle. Theoretically, under the yoke 
of imperialism, the Kurds, like any other 
nation, have the full right to separate. 
But we oppose these tendencies because 
they split the anti-imperialist front.” 

In a Middle East liberated from im- 
perialism, Kurdistan will surely take its 


place as an independent nation. 





| Kurdistan and the 


HE KURDS, whose numbers are estimated as between 

4,000,000 and 8,000,000, are a non-Arab people, often called 
the “modern Medes.” Since the beginning of recorded history 
they have inhabited the region where they now live: Kurdistan, 
a mountain country of about 74,000 square miles covering 
southeast Turkey, west Iran. and northeast Iraq. 

Kurdish tribes battled the Sumerian dynasties in the sec- 
ond and third milleniums B.C., and later fought the Assyrian 
kings. They developed their national characteristics under 
Cyrus and Darius and accepted Islam but resented the Arab 
occupation. They achieved their greatest power when a Kurd 
from Erbil, Saladin (now hailed as the forefather of Arab na- 
tionalism) united them under his rule in Syria to drive the 
Crusaders from the Middle East. 

From the early 16th century occupation of Kurdistan by 
the Ottoman Empire, through its mid-19th century division 
between Turks and Persians, Kurdish history has been one of 
continuous revolt against foreign oppressors. When the Brit- 
ish carved up the Middle East after World War I, they toyed 
for a while with the idea of granting some Kurdish claims for 
independence (Treaty of Sevres, 1920) and even permitted 
in 1922 the establishment of a Kurdish state in Sulimaniya, 
which was liquidated by British troops and the RAF two months 
later. In the end, Kurdistan was divided between Turkey, Iran 
and Iraq, the rebellious Kurds suffering savage repression es- 
pecially from the Turks. 


HE HIGH POINT of Kurdish history remains the Kurdish 

Republic of Mehabad established in Iran in December, 1945. 
The Republic received de facto recognition from the then 
Iranian government (which included the Tudeh Party) with 
which it signed a non-aggression treaty, and from the then 
Azerbaijan government with which it concluded a friendship 
treaty. 

After the overthrow of the Iranian government as a result 
of American intervention, the Iranian army overthrew the 
Mehabad Republic on the pretext of “insuring free elections.” 


Mehabad Republic 


But in its one-year existence, the Kurds for the first time in 
Persia could speak and write their own language, print and 
publish Kurdish books, newspapers and magazines. Kurdish 
schoolbooks were printed for the first six grades but the 
Republic fell before they could be delivered. 

The Mehabad Republic distributed land to the peasants 
and “for the first time Kurdistan saw tractors in its fields.” 
Its constitution guaranteed education to all regardless of race, 
religion, and sex, gave workers the right to organize and 
proclaimed equal rights for women. 


. of the Republic were executed by the Iran gov- 
ernment. The Iraqi-government executed four Iraq army 
officers (Kurds) who had joined Mulla Mustafa Barzani in his 
great 1943-'44 revolts in Iraq and had gone with him to Meha- 
bad to defend the Republic. Barzani and his men found asylum 
in the U.S.S.R.—from which they returned nearly 12 years 
later to be welcomed as heroes in the Iraq Republic by Arabs 
and Kurds alike. 

Many Kurds still date events by the Mehabad Republic— 
“I was married three years before the Republic.” Thousands 
i year visit the grave of Qezi Mehemed, its martyred Pres- 
ident. 

The Kurdish language preserves its purity and vitality 
despite its long official suppression. Kurdish folklore is a 
cherished heritage which has inspired much of its literature. 
Culture and literature were preserved through long years of 
oppression by religious men. The Kurds can boast of great 
philosophers and poets. A 17th century poetic drama, Mem 
and Zin by Ahmed Khane, has been compared to Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare and Gogol have been trans- 
lated into Kurdish. Contemporary Kurdish poets include 
Hashar, who was Minister of Education in the Mehabad Re- 
public and now lives in Baghdad: and Goran, a long-time 
member of the Iraqi peace movement. 

The first Kurdish newspaper was published in 1892. There 
are now a dozen or more Kurdish periodicals appearing in Iraq. 
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- How British reacted to the African massacre 


By Cedric Belfrage 


LONDON 
OR THE FIRST TIME since Britain 
began collecting “lesser breeds” and 
marking their countries red on the map, 
Africa is the main topic and concern in 
every palace and pub in this land. The 
Sharpeville massacre and ensuing events 
have left no doubt anywhere that there 
is no way back. 


“AFRICA MARCHES” in banner head- 
lines across right-wing front pages. Pic- 
tures of vast black multitudes on the 
move have hushed and frightened the 
jingoes. Forty years ago these white bur- 
den-carriers subscribed $100,000 for their 
hero Gen. Dyer, who massacred 379 Indi- 
ans to “disperse a mob” at Amritsar. To- 
day not a voice of any consequence is 
raised in defense of South Africa’s Ver- 
woerd, the “Dyer” of Sharpeville. 


Reading from Lef‘ to Right, the Mir- 
ror sees “power-mad” Verwoerd “moving 
from massacre to madness,” and demands 
that Britain withdraw all support from 
him. Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard 
sees Macmillan’s ‘‘wind of change’ in 
Africa as having “reached hurricane 
force.” The Mail sees “the vultures com- 
ing home to roost” from Britain’s mis- 
takes after the Boer War, and “almost 
inevitable tragedy” resulting from Ver- 
woerd’s “blind stupidity.” On the pro- 
priety of “interfering in another State’s 
affairs” in this case, the once pro-Hitle1 
Mail concedes: “If any government be- 
gan shoveling people into gas-chamber's 
as Hitler did, civilized nations could not 
possibly ignore it.” 


THERE COMES A POINT ...: The olym- 
pian Times, in its strongest-ever editor- 
ial on a “colonial” theme, said that since 
South Africa cannot shut itself off from 
the world, its “appeal to naked force is 





Me 


ye 


bound to fail.’”’ Verwoerds’ government is 
showing “panic mentality” and “terrify- 
ing bankruptcy” in its “stale talk about 
a wicked few stirring up the crowds,” 
since “the pass laws were intolerable” 
and “there: comes a point at which hu- 
man nature, in black men as in white, 
can stand an injustice no longer. 
Such folly cannot fail to lead to conse- 
quences that will be more catastrophic 
the longer it is permitted to continue as 
a substitute for responsible government. 
. . Verwoerd’s descent is a frightening 
spectacle of a man whom the gods wish 
to destroy and are depriving of wisdom.” 
In Parliament, which cannot debate 
South African affairs as such, the gov- 
ernment took a cautious position but 
agreed not to oppose discussion of South 
Africa in the UN. It undertook not to 
extradite the African Natl. Congress’ Oli- 


AN EARLIER DEMONSTRATION IN JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 





ver Tambo from British-protected Bech- 
uanland, to which Tambo escaped from 
South Africa in the hope of laying his 
people’s case before the UN. 

Tory MP’s changed position on the UN 
discussion issue, and the Liberal Party 
cabled its South African namesake ask- 
ing what helpful atcion it could take. 
The press reported heavy popular pres- 
sure on the Australian, New Zealand and 
Canadian governments to take a position 
against Verwoerd. In London, the second 
biggest crowd in history jammed Trafal- 
gar Square to demonstrate against apar- 
theid; and Bow Street court heard police 
charges of “obstruction” and “insulting 
behavior” against a number of persons 
arrested after the meeting outside South 
Africa House, including two members of 
the British Guiana Constitutional dele- 
gation. 


BAD FOR BUSINESS: The Times and 
other papers publicized the ‘alternative 
to apartheid” plan sponsored by ‘“‘dia- 
mond king’ Harry Oppenheimer and 
other South African magnates whose bus- 
iness interests are threatened. Oppen- 
heimer, envisaging under this plan a “‘pre- 
ponderance of non-white voters within 
25 years,” said that “the unrest and un- 
certainty are seriously affecting South 
Africa’s economic life investment 
which we need, and immigration.” 


First labor reaction was a Musicians 
Union ban on all engagements in South 
Africa “until the pernicious apartheid 
poiley has been abandoned.” An appeal 
for funds for families of the South Afri- 
can killed and wounded (Defense Aid 
Fund, Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, 
London EC 4) was issued by 131 Briti- 
ish intellectuals, MP’s, peers, actors and 
clergy. In a letter to the Times, the fund- 
appeal leaders wrote: “A tyranny now 
stands in the place of a government. 
When such events took place in Germany 
25 years ago many condemned them but 
their voice was not heard until too late. 
We urgently hope that those who abhor 
what is happening in South Africa will 
remember the lesson of history.” 


In the South African tourist office on 
Piccadilly, an official said: ‘““We are ra- 
ther quiet, but there’s nothing to be 
frightened about. The police are walk- 
ing up and down outside and I've had 
a letter of sympathy calling the man 
who broke our window a lout. It’s amaz- 
ing to me what a fuss is made just be- 
cause the South African police protected 
themselves against a gang of plain sa- 
Vagos..." 

In the Union Castle shipping office 
nearby, a window sign still said: “South 
Africa for the SUPREME holida, adven- 
ture!” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE COURT TURNS DOWN UPHAUS FREEDOM PETITION 





Civil liberties and civil rights: The link is clear 


ITH FOUR First Amendment de- 

fendants already in prison, the 
fight of 32 others -vho have challenged 
inquisitorial state and Congressional com- 
mittees continues in various state and 
Federal courts. 


These were the latest developments: 


e An appeal by Dr. Willard Uphaus, 
now serving a one-year sentence in the 
Merrimack County jail, Boscawen, N.H., 
for a review of his case was turned down 
by the New Hampshire Supreme Court. 
But a clemency campaign headed by the 
Religious Freedom Committee in New 
York gained renewed strength with a call 
for a public “witness” by clergymen and 








Russ Nixon at Foreign Born 
luncheon in N.Y. Apr. 23 


USS NIXON, the United Electrical 

Workers Union’s legislative repre- 
sentative, and the GUARDIAN’S Wash- 
ington correspondent, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the 2nd Annual Legis- 
lative Luncheon of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born at 
Club 65, 13 Astor Place, on April 23. He 
will give a report on legisaltive action 
in Washington which pertains to the 
problems of resident immigrants and im- 
migration, putting special emphasis on 
the Walter bill which has already passed 
the House and is in committee in the 
Senate. 


The luncheon will be presided over by 
Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith. After Mr. 
Nixon’s report, various pending bills and 
electoral activities will be described and 
the floor will be open for discussion. 


Information may be had from the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, 49 E. 21st St., New York 
City 10. 











other supporters on the steps of the New 
Hampshire state capitol building in Con- 
cord on April 20. 

e Also in New Hampshire, a stay of 
sentence granted pending the Uphaus 
ruling to Hugo DeGregory, convicted un- 
der similar circumstances, expired April 
6, and DeGregory now faces a recall to 
the same kind of “purge hearing” at 
which Dr. Uphaus was imprisoned and 
also faces an “indeterminate” and pos- 
sible life sentence. 


e Edward Yellin, former Gary, Ind., 
steel worker, sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment for refusal to cooperate with 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and then suspended as a grad- 
uate student at the University of Illinois, 
was reinstated on ithe recommendation 
of a faculty committee and with the sup- 
port of the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Assn. of University Professors and 
the student newspaper. the Daily Illini. 

Even as Lloyd Barenblatt is scheduled 
for release this month from the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Danbury, 
Conn., the Supreme Court has agreed to 
review the cases of Arthur McPhaul of 
Detroit and Frank Wilkinson of Los An- 
geles (GUARDIAN April 4). Barenblatt, 
the principal in the Supreme Court’s 
June, 1959, decision which upheld the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, is near the completion of his six- 
months sentence. The Supreme Court is 
expected to decide soon whether it will 
review the case of Carl Braden who, with 
Wilkinson, refused to cooperate with the 
House Committee during hearings on in- 
tegrationist activities in Atlanta, Ga., in 
1958. 

Backlogged behind the Supreme Court 
cases are those of nine others who have 
carried appeals from contempt of Con- 
gress convictions to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington, D.C. 


These nine cases indicate the variety 


of all 36. They involve Dr. Bernard 
Deutch of Philadelphia, a nuclear physi- 
cist; John T. Gojack of Columbus, Ohio, 
a former trade union leader; Mrs. Mary 


Knowles, librarian of Plymouth Meeting, 


Pa.; Herman Liveright, former televi- 
sion program director in New Orleans; 
William Price of New York City, a Daily 
News reporter fired for challenging the 
Eastland committee; Norton A. Russell 
of Yellow Springs, Ohio, an engineer; 
Robert Shelton of New York City, a news- 
paperman still empleyed by the New 
York Times; Mrs. Goldie Watson of Phil- 
adelphia, a Negro school teacher, and Al- 
den Whitman of New York City, news- 
paperman also still employed by the New 
York Times. Final oral argument has 
been heard in all these cases. 


INTEGRATION FIGHT: Emerging from 
the legal struggles surrounding many of 
these cases is an issue crucial to the in- 
tegration fight, the First Amendment 
right “peaceably to assemble.” 


Six years ago Mrs. Watson, who was 
discharged after 23 years of teaching in 
the Philadelphia public schools, foresaw 
the connection when she told the Phila- 
delphia Board of Public Education: 


“I invoked [the First Amendment] be- 
cause, ladies and gentlemen of the Board, 
there are many inequities that still exist 
against Negro Americans and unless we 
have the right to meet and talk and con- 
fer and to petition the government, there 
is no political freedom for us. If the First 
Amendment no longer means anything, 
if my right to test this amendment is a 
crime, we have reached a terrible state 
in America. Democracy is running down 
the drain. And Negro Americans will be 
able to achieve nothing in such an at- 
mosphere.” 


One of Mrs. Watson’s character wit- 
nesses at this hearing was Philadelphia 
Negro lawyer Robert Nix. Subsequently 










‘ul. 


Serr. appoint? 


DIRECTOR, 


Herblock, Washington Post 
“What are you doing? You don’t seem 
to realize who I am!” 


elected to Congress, he was the only Rep- 
resentative to vote against the contempt 
citation of Carl Braden. 

At GUARDIAN press time, two Negro 
ministers, the Rev. Theodore R. Gibson 
and the Rev. Edward T. Graham, both 
of Miami, leaders of the Florida state 
NAACP, were scheduled for hearing in 
Tallahassee on contempt charges for 
having refused to produce membership 
lists of the NAACP to a state legislative 
investigating committee. 


In the case of Arthur McPhaul, 
which the Supreme Court has accepted 
for review, the conviction was based on a 
similar refusal in 1952 by McPhaul, who 
is also a Negro, to turn over member- 
ship lists of the Civil Rights Congress 
Detroit Chapter to the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, 


Help Paddle the 
Guardian Canoe 
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South Africa story 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ingly for a bill to outlaw all African and 
Asian organizations. Opposition support 
for the government bill indicated that, 
in a crisis, white South Africans of both 
Dutch and English descent are united 
on apartheid. 

Prime Minister Verwoerd’s administra- 
tion has declared a state of emergency in 
all the urban areas of the Union. Emer- 
gency regulations authorize the police to 
make arrests without warrants, to hold 
those arrested indefinitely, and to order 
a curfew at will. They also make it an 
offense to stay away from work or “in- 
cite” others to do so. Penalties for vio- 
lating regulations are set as high as 
a $1,400 fine or five years’ imprisonment. 
The government invoked censorship pow- 
ers and banned the progressive weekly, 
New Age. One lawyer observed: “South 
Africa will now have to face the reali- 
ties of life in a police state.” 

Verwoerd said “everything was under 
control,” but the government has mobil- 
ized more than 20,000 civilian guards- 
men and the Skiet Kommandos, and has 
put cordons around African quarters. 
Demonstrations and police violence have 
continued. Africans who have slipped out 
of their quarters on the pretext that they 
were going to work have been shot by 
trigger-happy police. In Capetown an 
infant African boy strapped to his moth- 
er’s back—she was taking him to a hos- 
pital—was killed by a police bullet. 


PASSES BURNED: Since they learned 
that the pass laws were only tempor- 
rarily suspended and were soon to be 
“strictly enforced,” Africans have burn- 
ed their passes in bonfires. As arrests 
continued, Oliver Tambo, acting presi- 
dent of the African National Congress 
and Ronald Segal, editor of the liberal 
periodical Africa South, banned from at- 
tending public gatherings, escaped into 
the neighboring British protectorate of 
Bechuanaland. Tambo was reported to 





Warsow ghetto uprising 


memorial in N.Y. April 17 


MEMORIAL RALLY to commemor- 
ate the 17th anniversary of the War- 
saw Ghetto Uprising will be held Sunday, 
April 17, at 1 p.m. at Manhattan Center, 
34th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. 


Anne Revere, actress, and Lewis 
Norma, Yiddish artist, will present a dra- 
matic program. The United Jewish Phil- 
harmonic Charus, directed by Maurice 
Rauch, and children from the Jewish 
Children’s Schools, will perform. 


Admission is $1.25. Tickets can be ob- 
tained from the Committee to Commem- 
orate the 17th Anniversary of the War- 
saw Ghetto Uprising, 1133 Bway, room 
732, New York City., WA 9-2488. 





be attempting to reach the UN with a 
Congress manifesto. African leaders an- 
nounced that, if outlawed, their organiza- 
tions would go underground. 


As the African “stay-at-home” move- 
ment continued, factories remained clos- 
ed, whites had to operate elevators, ho- 
tels lacked maid service, transportation 
was crippled and white housewives be- 
gan hoarding groceries. South African 
insurance rates covering damage from 
riots and civil strife were doubled. 


When the state of emergency was de- 
clared, selling on the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange rose to what was called “panic 
proportions.”’ One broker called the mar- 
ket decline “the steepest drop in mem- 
ory.” The London Financial Times said 
the total market value of South African 
stocks listed on the London and Johan- 
nesburg exchanges had fallen by about 
$1.7 billion from its high. 


PREPARE FOR ‘SIEGE’: Industrialists 
(U.S. investment in South Africa amounts 
to $600,000,000) were worried by the ab- 
sence of African workers and white skill- 
ed personnel being called up for service 
as guardsmen. South African Wool Board 
chairman Dr. J. H. Moolman urged busi- 
nessmen and industrialists to appeal to 
the government for a change of policy 
because of possible “repercussions on our 
markets and exports.” 


The English language Rand Daily Mail 








‘Some kids waved to the police’ 


At the UN on March 30 South African delegate Bernardus Fourie said that 
on March 21 Sharpeville police had fired at African demonstrators only after 
“shots were fired at the police” by the Africans. Below is a condensed version 
of an eye-witness report by Humphrey Tyler, editor of the African picture 
magazine Drum. Photographer Ian Berry accompanied Tyler. 


A S WE WENT THROUGH the fringes of the township many people were shouting 
the Pan-Africanist slogan “Izwe Lethu” (Our Land). They were grinning and 
cheerful. Some kids waved to the policemen sitting on the Saracen armored cars 
and two of the policemen waved back. It was like a Sunday outing—except that we 
knew there were bullets in the Saracens’ guns. 


An African approached Security Chief Maj. A. T. T. Spengler saying that he 
was a local Pan-Africanist leader. He said that his organization was against violence 
and that the crowd was there for a peaceful demonstration. This was about seven 
minutes before the police opened fire. The crowd seemed orderly, The kids were all 
playing. We parked in a big field on the other side of the police station. 


Then the shooting started. We heard the chattering of a machine gun, then 
another, then another, Bodies were falling. Hundreds of children were running. 
Some of the children were shot, too. Still the shooting went on. One by one the guns 
stopped. There was no longer a crowd and it was very quiet. 


Before the shooting I heard no Warning to the crowd to disperse. When the 
shooting started it did not stop until there was no living thing in front of the police 
station. The police have said the crowd was armed with ‘ferocious weapons.” I saw 
no weapons. I saw only shoes, hats and a few bicycles left among the bodies. 








warned: “Prepare for the great siege of 
South Africa.” It said that the Verwoerd 
government’s racist policies have led to 
a two-fold siege: one from outside South 
Africa by shocked world opinion, and the 
other from within South Africa bringing 
“bloodshed, agony and exhaustion” be- 
fore the peoples of the country inevita- 
bly become welded into a nation. 


THE GOAL: Africans demand much more 
than the elimination of pass laws and 
racial discrimination: they demand their 
full heritage. Protests such as the burn- 
ing of passes are symbolic acts, much like 
the late Indian leader Gandhi's 1930 salt 
march. Gandhi chose the illegal manu- 
facture of salt as a symbol of protest 
against British rule because the govern- 
ment tax on salt weighed most heavily 
on the poor, as the pass laws are the most 
demeaning of all symbols of African slav- 
ery. The South African government’s use 
of force will in the end be as futile as 
was the British show of force in India. 


The recent All-African People’s Con- 
ference decided to organize an African 
volunteer brigade in support of Algerian 
freedom; the Sharpeville massacre has 
made many young Africans outside South 
Africa think of a volunteer army to help 
liberate South Africa. 

Chief Luthuli told the whites on March 
20: “You have nothing to fear from us 
if you treat us fairly. We do not want to 
kick you out of the country and we do 
not want to marry your sisters. All we 
want is a fair deal in our own country. 
We demand it and we intend to get it.” 

The recent history of the rest of Af- 
rica is evidence that this demand will be 
fulfilled. On April 1 at the UN Security 


Council Guinea’s representative Caba 
Sory said: “No coalition of colonial in- 
terests, no violence, no repressions will 
be able to keep down our brothers in 
South Africa, or in any part of Africa for 
that matter, be it in the north of Africa, 
in the center of Africa or in the east of 
Africa. Africa will belong to Africans.” 


On April 3 Luthuli urged the govern- 
ment to call a multiracial conference, 
stressing that “the time for negotiations 
is now.” 





Do you suppose the ‘Times’ 
ran out of space that day? 


iy IKITA KHRUSHCHEYV flew into the 
eastern French city of Dijon after 
police had whisked away Canon Kir, the 
84-year-old Catholic priest who serves as 
its mayor. Kir had been forbidden by his 
bishop to meet the touring Soviet pre- 
mier, but the canon lives only 50 yards 
from city hall and had said: “If Khrush- 
chev knocks on my door, I will receive 
him.” Police sent a squad car for Kir this 
morning, however, and he was driven off, 
his face livid and his arms waving in ob- 

vious protest...” 
—N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun, 

March 28 


ae 
ANON KIR left Dijon this afternoon 
to visit an agricultural school. ... 


He returned to Dijon shortly before mid- 
night after a dinner for Premier Khrush- 
chev had ended and the Soviet leader 
and his family had retired.” 


—N.Y. Times, March 29 
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Vincible America 


HEN A FORMER MEMBER of the staff of President Eisen- 

hower, the writer of many of his speeches and the new adviser 
on public relations to the Rockefeller dynasty, indicts American for- 
eign policy as being an exercise in moral indignation rather than 
political reality, perhaps the indictment may be of more than ordi- 
nary import. 

The American government, suggests Emmet John Hughes, is 
pathologically fearful of genuine negotiations with the Russians on 
matters of substance because it lacks a realistic, comprehensive 
policy. It really doesn’t know what it wants. It has no idea or stance 
before the world other than a kind of reflex shudder at the very 
idea of communism, 

It cannot effectively negotiate with Communists, even though 
survival may require it, because its only program is the end of 
Communists. It has no realistic diplomacy, Hughes says in this 
perfervid indictment,* because it has no realistic political goals. 
In the place of plans for disarmament, or plans for anything else, 
it has only a moral fervor for a freedom too often impeached by 
Little Rocks, 


UGHES WRITES for the most part with gentlemanly sorrow 
over American inadequacies but now and again the heavy beat 
of his elegant rhetoric rises to real indignation. His words gain im- 


THE SPEECH-WRITER PROBLEM 


A former Ike aide examines his platitudes 

pact because of their author’s impeccable conservatism. His voice, 
raised in a kind of weary Gibbonian scorn for an American foreign 
policy he depicts as bumbling, episodic, contradictory, timid and 
above all devoid of political reality, comes not from the Left but 
from the establishment itself; from the White House, the Luce 
publishing empire, and now from that center of propriety and 
power which is the Rockefeller complex. However minor is Hughes’ 
seat amid the seats of the mighty, this is the circle to which he 
looks for approval, this the coterie, the inside, with which he 
identifies. ; 

Thus his sad and angry scorn for American foreign policy may 
have more significance than the usual caveat and may even con- 
tain a little of potential political import. While Mr. Hughes may 
not speak for any potential Rockefeller wing of the Republican 
Party, still it is true that he was not recruited to the Rockefeller 
brains trust until he had publicly delivered himself of this philippic 
against Dulles from “massive retaliation” to “agonized reappraisal” 
and even against the pious platitudes of President Eisenhower, some 
of which Hughes may have written himself. 

Neither was he recruited to the Rockefeller dynasty until he 
had expressed public admiration for the presidential ambitions of 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller and public distaste for at least some 
of the activities of Richard Nixon—but what degree of relevance, 
if any, this may have as to Hughes’ views being somewhat similar 
to those of Rocky's is as yet beyond sight. 


R. HUGHES’ involvement with the great makes it inevitable 

that while he indicts the style of American policy, he criticizes 
its substance scarcely at all. He is the loyal opposition. He criticizes 
not to end the cold war but to win it. It is the inept, moralistic, 
unimplemented, vacuum-like method of American diplomacy he 
deplores more than its direction, and he deplores it because he 
believes it is losing the inevitable and necessary duel for supremacy 
between the United States and Russia. 

Hughes’ style, like the style of American diplomacy, sometimes 
suffers from a kind of righteous grandiloquence which replaces 
more sober content. He places the issue before the American people 
as life or death, peace or war, victory or slavery, but his only solu- 
tion is “Get in there and fight more intelligently. Show more bril- 
liance, boldness, imagination.” Still, he occasionally sees that the 
corruption of effective foreign policy is but a reflection of corrupt 
domestic policies. 

He understands, but the ground rules of his ordinarily meas- 
ured indignation require almost parenthetical emphasis, that Amer- 
ican foreign policy is bankrupt partly because of the great silence, 
the massive acquiesence, the political paralysis, that was the in- 
evitable result of the McCarthy witch-hunt. He perceives, and 


states, in his way, that if peace cannot be advocated without fear 
of treason charges, that if disarmament cannot be discussed without 
charge of surrender to Russia, that if all political dialogue must 
take the form of perpetual unanimity, then all political processes 
must be degraded until foreign policy or any policy is but the misfit 
offspring of the reactionary and the timid. 


E UNDERSTANDS, too, that the effectiveness of American 
grandiloquence concerning the free world has been eroded and 
impeached by our treatment of 15,000,000 American Negroes at 
home. If the book has shortcomings, it also has positive values that 
make it worth reading. One of them is its tireless insistence on 
the necessity of negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Its weakness as an indictment, I believe, is that while it catalogs 
a long list of American diplomatic defeats and a long list of Rus- 
sian diplomatic triumphs, it makes little inquiry why this should 
be so, little examination as to whether the society behind the 
diplomacy had anything to do with its success or failure. One might 
think that the difference between American and Soviet policy was 
somehow explained by a congenital American denseness, an inex- 
plicable Russian brilliance, 

In his conclusion, Mr. Hughes is carefully neutral, even a little 
defeatist, as to the ultimate outcome of American stupidity. The 
reader can take his choice between disaster and triumph, In two 
letters, each purporting to have been written by the author to his 
children in the year 2000, we are offered our choice as to destiny. 
One letter implies that we returned to political maturity, once again 
encouraged debate, once again permitted dissent, and that out of 
this Renaissance came policies that saved the world and ourselves. 
The other letter says that we could not change in a world of change, 
that we continued to confuse our desires with reality, that we con- 
tinued to substitute rhetoric for practical policy, and that as a 
result in the year 2000 we have but a memory of our former greatness. 

But if American foreign policy cannot find peace there will 
not even be a memory—but only a charred and lifeless earth, silent 
in space. 

—Richard 0. Boyer 
AMERICA THE VINCIBLE, by Emmet John Hughes. Double- 
day & Company, Inc., N.Y. 306 pp. $3.95. 
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A Message From George Seldes 








Dear Friends and Former Readers of 
iN FACT: 

When | wrote my hail and farewell in 
1950 |! hoped for new financing and a 
new plan of publishing, but the times 
were full of fear and anxiety, and now 
fortunately other publications are filling 
the void. 

| have spent the best part of the dec- 
ade in preparing a book which my experi- 
ence with IN FACT readers taught me is 
a vital necessity. In my attack on censor- 
ship and suppression | had learned that 
even today, and even in free and democ- 
ratic America, the words and ideas of great 
men are still feared—and still omitted— 
and notably in universally accepted, most 
popular and most familiar anthologies. 

The quotations of liberals and radicals 
and all on the “‘Left,’’ including Jefferson 
and Adams (in their views on politics and 
religion) and even conservatives such as 
Washington himself, are so universally 
omitted in books pretending to fairness 
and completeness, that | am forced to be- 
lieve that these patriots as well as Tom 
Paine, and our first Freethinker-Publisher, 
Ethan Allen, have been deliberately cen- 
sored and suppressed. | have been amazed 
by quotations from them, and from hun- 
dreds of others, which | have authenti- 
cated. 

When it comes to Liberty (in general) 


. and to a free press, and to non-conformity, 


and to dissent, and to Truth itself, the pop- 
pular and familiar books of quotations are 
either badly done, incomplete jobs or guil- 
ty of suppression. When John Stuart Mill's 
essay ‘‘On Liberty”’ is omitted from a doz- 
en editions of Bartlett over a hundred 
years (and is quoted for part of a page 
today) | must suspect the censor. And so 
with Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica,”” the world’s 
clearest call for a t:ee press. 

From Socrates to Einstein the story is 
the same. 

| have now collected, edited, and in- 
dexed what | believe are all the great 
quotations of all time. | have omitted 
the 80 or 90% or more of the material in 
the standard volumes. | do not think that 
| have used 5 or 6% of the quotations you 
will find in any other volume. 


And, although | have emphasized lib- 
erty and democracy, new truth on free- 
dom, free speech and free minds, it does 
not mean that | have omitted anything 
important, even the anti-humanitarians, 
the dictators, tyrants, authors of terror 
and genocide. My one test has been great- 
ness. There has been no moral—or any 
other form of censorship. 

From the more than 100,000 letters | 
received from IN FACT readers | have a 
feeling you will value this book as much 
as | do. 

| think it is the best contribution | have 
made in my lifetime. 

Cordially yours, 


GEORGE SELDES 


NOW ... after two decades of 
research ... and two years of pro- 
duction ... THE GREAT QUOTA- 
TIONS is ready for shipment! 

This inspiring volume is a reference 
work second to none. }. Donald Adams in 
his introduction calls it ‘*. . . a collection 
of man’s best thinking .. .’ 

We believe it is one of the most 
important books of our time. No 
progressive - minded reader should 
be without one... 

This handsome volume is 912 pages... 
bound in buckram . . . stamped in gold. 
The price: $15 postpaid 

To order your copy and to have it 
shipped by return mail (publication date 
is not for more than a month) please use 
the coupon below. . 


ds | 


‘ 1 LYLE STUART, publisher 
+ 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. ‘ 
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tthe amount of $15* for a pre- -pubiication 6 
5 copy of George Seldes’ THE GREAT Quo-! 
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| nS 
“ (Please Print) a 
' s 
cit TT sainseesniivenevels BIOUOE. Setisees STATE... of 
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The Cuban plane 


(Continued from Page 1) 


plane had been rented from the Aero 
Country Club in Miami, a private flying 
field, on March 20. The pilot said he was 
going to fly to two points in Florida. 


Under questionin, Rundquist, who 
had been wounded in the foot by gun- 
shot as the plane was forced down, said 
that he and Schergales had been fishing 
on a little island off the Cuban coast, 
that their compass had gone bad and 
they were attempting an emergency land- 
ing when they were attacked. There was 
no fishing gear aboard the plane, acccerd- 
ing to Cuban authorities. Rather, they 
said, they had found navigational charts 
of sugar fields recently set on fire by Fio- 
rida-based planes. 

Shergales demanded to see Premier 
Castro, his secretary, Dr. Juan Orta, or 
another assistant, Capt. Alfredo Guerra. 
He was taken off to Havana; Rundquist 
was sent to a nearby military hospital. 


A FURIOUS PRESS: The incident got 
big headlines in the Cuban press. From 
Havana Christian Science Monitor cor- 
respondent Bertram B. Johansson wrote: 
“Quite naturally Havana newspapers are 
furious about this type of air activity. 
It takes no exertion at all to imagine what 
U.S. Congressional or public reaction 
would be if some Cuban-based planes 
should fly over the U.S. and drop fire 
bombs on Florida and Louisiana sugar 
fields. The Castro government could not 
have asked for a more perfectly timed 
faux pas. and USS. citizeng here are be- 
ginning to urge their government to 
force penalties on plane rental compa- 
nies or owners for allowing the use of 
their planes by comparative unknowns 
who file one flight plan and then use 
another, getting the United States into 
diplomatic deep water.” 

There was only one thing wrong with 
Johansson’s surmise: the pilots who fly 
the illegal Cuban missions are well 
known. The U.S. Immigration Service has 
a list of at least 29 supposedly blacklisted 
pilots—including Rundquist and Scher- 
gales—who get $5,000 and more for their 
flights. These pilots, according to Time 
magazine ‘(April 4) keep their rendez- 
vous publicly at the Mau Mau Lounge 
of the Green Mansions Hotel in Miami. 






SEES 


THE PIPER 
Brother 


ENTER THE GENERAL: The Mantanzas 
incident might have passed into history 
as another embarrassment for Washing- 
ton if it had not taken an unusual turn 
on March 24. On that day Immigration 
Commissioner General Joseph M. Swing, 
seeking funds from the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, dropped hints of a 
possible link between Schergales and the 
Castro government. He said Schergales 
was associated with two brothers, John 
and Robert Ek, who ran a confidential 
investigating service in Miami. The Ek 
brothers angrily denied even knowing 
Schergales. Only the Hearst New York 
Mirror carried the denial 

It seemed established that the K 
agency had been 2ngaged by members 
of the Castro government to investigate 
the activities of anti-Castro Cubans in 
the United States. It was also known 
that Schergales had connections with 
Maj. Pedro Diaz Lanz, the Cuban Air 
Force officer who had defected and had 
testified before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee. 

Swing said he was turning his infor- 
mation over to the appropriate United 
States agencies for investigation. 

THE “AFFIDAVIT”: Then. on March 29 
the Scripps-Howard New York World- 
Telegram & Sun ran a Washington story 


COMANCHE DOWNED IN MANTANZAS, CUBA 
that must have been some ‘‘small Chinese pistol’! 





The view from the green 

From a letter to a constituent from 
Rep. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.): 

“This is to acknowledge your recent 
postal card urging the President to make 
a trip through the South. 

“As you know, the President has spent 
time in the South, particularly in the 
state of Georgia, and he, as much as 
anyone in Washington, deplores some of 
the activities going on in the Southern 
states at this time.” 


new turns in the Mantanzas affair; but 
questions were being asked elsewhere 
which cast an odd light on the supposed 
disclosures after the incident. These were 
some of the questions: 

e Where and when was the affidavit 
obtained, especially in view of the 
fact that Schergales was and is in Cuban 
military custody? 

e How did Scripps-Howard reporter 
William Cooper discern from Washing- 
ton that the plane had been brought 
down by a “small Chinese pistol,” in the 
face of Cuban statements that machine 
gun fire had done the job? ‘Note also 
the introduction of the sinister word 
“Chinese.”’) 

e If Schergales was indeed a Cuban 
agent, why would the Cubans make the 
whole thing public—especially if the job 
had been bungled? That would be ex- 
posing their own hand, and they surely 
were in a position to cover up an inci- 
dent on their own soil. 


HOW DEEP IN? The general conclusion 
last week seemed to be that somebody 
indeed had bungled: but there was great 
doubt that the bungling had been by 
Cubans. The unusual silence in Havana 
seemed to be designed to let the loqua- 
cious American officials get themselves 
deeper and deeper into unpleasant and 
embarrassing diplomatic water, and then 
let go. 

For sooner or later a far more serious 
matter is bound to come to a head: the 
whole disgraceful wousiness of Cubans 
wanted as war criminals operating freely 
on United States soil, plotting and pay- 
ing gangsters and freebooters to help 
overthrow the legitimate government of 
Cuba. 








headlined: U. S. Admits: ‘Airlift’ 


Was 
Castro Plot. The story said that Scher- 
gales had given an affidavit to American 
authorities in Havana swearing that the 
whole business had been a Cuban scheme 


to provide anti-American propaganda. 
Rundquist, he said, knew nothing of the 
plot. The original plan, he said, was to 
let the Montesinos family escape ‘(Castro 
would be giad to be rid of him) to the 
United States further to embarrass Wash- 
ington. But the Cubans “fouled it up.” 
Instead of firing a pre-arranged fake 
warning shot, a patvol colonel fired an 
accurate shot ‘with a small Chinese pis- 
tol.” and not only brought the plane 
down but wounded the pilot. He had 
arranged the whole business, Schergales 
said, at a February meeting in Havana 
with Castro’s aides, Orta and Guerra. [In 
Havana Orta said he had never met 
Schergales. } 

On the basis of the affidavit and ‘‘other 
information not disclosed” it was report- 
ed that Washington was planning to take 
the case before the Inter-American Peace 
Committee of the American States, which 
is authorized to consider actions con- 
tributing to tensions in the Caribbean 
area. 

SOME QUESTIONS: The Cuban govern- 
ment was remarkably restrained over the 
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THE GEORGIAN 
DANCERS 


lucky you! 


A dangerous joining of Pass- 
over, Good Friday, long week- 
ends and the spring school re- 
cess may tempt you _ into 
taking the longest spring va- 
cation you ever enjoyed. Come 
up to Chaits and we'll talk it 
over under the budding trees. 


Entertainment. Day Camp. 
Folk and square dancing. Ten- 
nis, et al. 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
KERHONKSON 3758 





Queen Olive 





Peaches 


MAPLE VILLA 
BUNGALOW COLONY 


‘Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley” 
Plattekill, N.Y. 


> 





summer community with a full- 
ime supervised day camp on 75 

acres of fruit-land, a little more than 
@ Wi Sth Ave an hour from N.Y.C. via Thruway 


o Newburgh. 


OPERA HOUSE 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. Eves. 
April 14, 15, 16 














CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


Modern Facilities a 
swimming pools, and Sun. Matinee, 
TV children’s 

( 








Register Now For 


N.Y.C. Office: 1 Union Sq. W. 





CAMP KINDERLAND 


Hopewell Junction, N.Y. (SYLVAN LAKE) 
Girls and Boys Ages 6 to 16—2, 4, 6, and 8 week periods available 


Moderate rates. Full program of land and water sports. 
Arts, Crafts, Singing, Dancing, Dramatics, Outing Trips 








FOR EASTER & PASSOVER 








nd. social hall April 17, 2:30 p.m. 
Write for brochure to Tick $4.40 

R.F.D. No. 3, Wallkill, N.¥. or tel. bs y 

NEwburgh JO 11-0848. City tel. EV 5- 





























161 from: M. A. Terman, 
aaa 32 W. Randolph, Chicago, Ill. 
Lodge a a CHICAGO 4 Sat. Mat. may be scheduled) 
2 hrs. drive on N.Y 
Thruway Full program { = ‘. uit nae : ZHICAGOANS 1 
sate sms _eyeere IN CHICAGO ; FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
sports, clay tennis Insurance—Every Kind LOU BLUMBERG 
courts, golf, fishing.’ Professional Service : 
Seldae mane, Plus Persona) Interest HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE } - 
‘ 93 DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 LEON KATZEN NESS “ure AUTO. mE. 
AL 5-62 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago HEALTH 
Shop CBS—See p. 12 HArrison 17-5496 330 S. WELLS STREET 
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CALENDAR 





CHICAGO 
Celebrate 38th A Anniversary of the 
MORNING FREIHEIT. 
A dramatic musical presentation of His- 
tory of the Paper. Program includes: 
Jewish Peoples Choral Society; Mildred 
Cohen, mezzo soprano; Florence De 
Mersy, narrator. Writen & directed by 
Peter Sher. On Sat., April 23, 8 p.m. at 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, Michigan 
& Adams. For information, tickets—call 
IN 3-3983 or come to Morning Freiheit 
office, 3301 W. Lawrence. Adm.: $1, 1.25. 


LOS ANGELES 


FOR THE FREEDOM OF 
MORTON SOBELL 
IN KEEPING WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF PASSOVER 
We invite you to celebrate 
with us at a 
DINNER OF DISTINCTION 
THE TRADITIONAL DISHES 
Prepare to make this Sun., Apr. 17 
A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
Contribution $2. 
Hungarian Hall: 1251 S. St. Andrews PI. 
RESERVATIONS PLEASE! HO 4-4725. 











DOROTHY HEALEY, So. Cal. Dist. 
Chmn., Communist Party, speaks on 
“Issues & Candidates in 1960” 
Fri., April 15, 8 p.m., City Terrace 
Cultural Center, 3875 City Terrace Dr. 
Ausp: Eastside P.W. Forum. Don. 5c. 





FAREWELL PARTY for FRANK WHITBY 
who is leaving L.A. after 40 years. 
Sat., April 16, 8 p.m., Park Manor. 
Program: Frank Greenwood, Floretta 
Taylor, Joyce James. Refreshments. 
Contrib. $1, advance; $1.25 at door. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
7th ANNUAL TESTIMONIAL, “honoring 
Richard Gladstein and George Andersen, 
attorneys, and Grace Partridge, execu- 
tive secretary, Northern California Com- 
mittee Protection Foreign Born. Guest 
Speaker: HARRY BRIDGES. Entertain- 
ment: LEE WINTNER, Hollywood Con- 
cert Singer. Fri., — 22, 7:30 p.m. 
Adm. $2.50. Reservati> 7 
St., Rm. 417, S.F. or a YU 2- 5984 ‘in 
S.F., LA 4-0259 in Berkeley. . 








CELEBRATE MAY DAY, May.1, 8 p.m. 
150 Golden Gate Av. Main Speaker: 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., national secre- 
tary, Communist Party, U.S.A. — Adm. 
50c. Ausp: Bay Area May Day Comm. 





PHILADELPHIA 
MAY DAY 1960 -- “Eyewitness Report 
from the Fig hting Sou 4 by J.mes E. 








Jackson, edit The Worker, Broadwocd 
Hotel, S. Gold Room, Broad & Wood 
Sts. SUN., MAY 1, 3) p.m. Entertain- 


ment. Admission $1. po er & stu- 
dents 50c. Children with parents free. 
Ausp. Phila May Day Com™. For fur- 
ther information call James Dolsen, 2018 


N. 32nd St., Phila. 21. Tel. CE 2-0512. 
NEW YORK 

AMERICAN THEATER fae 238 E. _ 3rd “St. 

Bet. Aves. B & C CA 8-6875 


WED., THURS., FRI, Apr. 13, 14, 15 
THREE ‘SPECIAL FILMS: 

“Songs of the Russian Land,” also Cecil 

B. |DeMille’s masterpiece, ‘King of 

Kings,” also Charies Chaplin in “The 

Laugh Show."’ Cont. perf. 11:45 a.m. to 

11:45 p.m. Admission: 75c. 





Registration Is Now Going On For 
SPRING TERM CLASSES 
Once weekly tor six 14%-hour sessions 
from next week until end of May 
MONDAYS (April 18 to May 23) 
6:15-7:45—Introduction to Marxism 
HENRY KLEIN 
6:45-8:15—-Economics o. Capitalism 
SAMUEL D. MARTIN 
8-9:30—Stages in Humar History 
HENRY KLEIN 
8:30-10—New York: People & Politics 
ARNOLD JOHNSON 


TU ESDAYS (April 19 to May 24) 
6:15-7:45—Deveiopment of U.S. Socialism 
WILLIAM ALBERTSON 

6:45-8:15—Arts in the 20th Century 
SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 
8-9:30—Parliamentary Procedure 
WILLIAM ALBERTSON 
8:30-10—Struggle for Negro Freedom 
JAMES JACKSON, BENJAMIN DAVIS 
& others 


WEDNESDAYS (April 20 to May 25) 
6:15-7:45—U.S. Social Thought Today 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
6:45-8:15—Problems of Capitalism Now 
HYMAN LUMER 
8-9:30—Current Questions in Marxism 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
8:30-10—The U.S. Labor Movement 
MILTON ROSEN 


THURSDAYS (April 21 to May 26) 
6:15-7:45—Puerto Ricans in U.S. 
JESUS COLON 
6:45-8:15—Dialectics and Politics 
JOSEPH NAHEM 
8:15-9:45—Introduction to Marxism 
HAROLD COLLINS 


Fee: $5 for full 6-session class 
Registration from 5-9 p.m. daily 

Write or call or come to 

THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 80£E. 11 St. (B’way) GR 3-6810 


MIAMI 













Mr. John’s ~{" 


Beauty Salon \-s <a 
271 N.E 79th St 
Miami, Fla, mC 
PL 9-3935 = 
High Class Work 
Moderate Prices— \ 








LILLIAN HELLMAN’S 
“TOYS IN THE ATTIC” 
a smash hit! 
Guardian Night, Fri., May 6 
Call or write, OR 3-3800 
197 E. 4th St., N.Y.C. 9 


WELCOME HOME! 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 

at an informal dinner. Hear her report 
on the pulse of the country. She spoke 
to more than 60 liberal and radical 
audiences coast-to-coast in 30 cities and 
on 18 campuses. 

TOASTS—5:30 p.m., DINNER—6:30 p.m. 
FRI., APRIL 22, Weissman, 325 W. 17 St. 
Sponsored by a committee of friends. 
Contribution, including dinner, $1.50. 


AHOY THERE! 
CELEBRATE WITH US 
Sat., April 16, 8:30 p.m, 
POLONIA HALL 
201 Second Av. 
FOOD MUSIC FREE BEER 
SING OUT with JOHNNY RICHARDSON 
Ausp: Seamen's Defense Comm. Don. $1.50 











Two concluding Lectures In Our 
“BETWEEN-TERMS SERIES” 
Mon., April 11 at 8 p.m. 
“Anton Chekhov—100 Years Later” 
MURRAY YOUNG, 

Managing Editor, ‘“‘“New World Review” 
@ Sources of Chekhov's Greatness 

@ What Does He Say To Us Today? 
(Please note change of date for this 
lecture, originally act for Wee.) 


Fri., ym "'s “i 8 p.m. 

“Is Marxism ‘Qutdated’?” 

CLARENCE HATHAWAY, 
N.Y. State Chairman, Communist Party 
e@ The “Other Times, Other Places’? Myth 
e@ The “Exceptionalism’” Myth—Again! 
Full audience participation is invited 
at all lecture-discussions. 

. . * . . - 

Single admissions: $1 each. 
Registrations will be taken at lectures 


for the new Spring Term classes, start- 


ing week of April 18. 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SIENCE 
(corner B’way) 
Rm. 227 80 E. 11 St. GR 3- 6810 
CELEBRATE } MAY DAY 
with the Food Workers at a real bang-up 
party in honor of our union builders— 
Sam Kramberg, Bill Albertson and oth- 
ers. Sun., May 1, from 4 p.m. till ? 
Avion Studio, 220 W. 43 St. (off B’way) 
Buffet Supper-Entertain’t — Cont. $1. 50 


CONFERENCE, Sat., 
April 9, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Adelphi Hali 
74 5th Av. Reports on “Tee Swastika 
Plague— -Its Cause & Cure”: Dr. Louis 
Harap, ‘How Have American Jewish 
Writers Prepared Us?” (A _ critique of 
Exodus, This is My God, Only in Amer- 
ica). Morris U. Schappes, Editor, “How 
Has Organized Jewish Community 
Helped?"’ Individuals registration fee: $1. 








Jewish Curents 





HEAR RUSS NIXON — “News from 
Capitol Hill”; Legislative Lunch 1-4 p.m. 
SAT. APRIL °3, Club 65 Cafeteria, 13 
Astor Place. No admission. Ausp. Amer. 
Comm. Prot of Foreign Born, OR 3-5058. 


FUND RAISING PARTY, Sat., April 9, 


9 p.m. until----- 19 Hamilton Terrace, 
Manhattan (off 141 St., bet. St. Nicholas 
& Convent Ave.) Film on Nigerian stu- 


dancing, free re- 
Subscription $2.50. 


dents, folk-singing, 
freshments, beverages. 


CLASSIFIED 





GENERAL 


1,000 Name & Address tabels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Catalog on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, 
Boston 1, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
6223 S. Halsted St. STewart 3-3600 


DETROIT 


io s°rve ati yor insurance needs, 

lv or commercial. Auto, fire, ca- 

sualty lines at favorable rates. TO 5-7500 

MARGARET NOWAK GEN. INSURANCE 
Glendale Detroit 36, Mich. 




















For expert advice & reliable service 
Hilda Lifshitz Samuel Lifshitz 
SAMUEL LIFSHITZ AGENCY 
Life - Accident & Health - Hospitalization 
Fire - Auto - Compensation - Burglary 
TOwnsend 9-5646 3336 Kendall, 
Det. 38, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO” 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 68-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 











Europe, Anyone? 
meeaiiat > — OPEN 
for t 


GUARDIAN TOUR 


May 15 to June 28 
45 Wonderful Days! 
Unusual Special Events 


in England, the U.S.S.R., Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Sweden and Finland! 


$1,795 Complete! 


Call or Write— 
National Guardian 


197 E. 4th St., N.Y. 9, N.Y. 
ORegon 3-3800 




















Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 


~~ PUBLICATIONS 


PROGRESSIVE WORLD 

“P.W.” is tops in the Freethought World. 
Former governor, manager; Thinking 
Man-Editor. Subscription: 3 months $1; 
1 yr. $4, 2 yr. $7.50. (60c extra for 
wrapped copy.) Write: United Secularist 
of America, P.O Box 75605G, Stanford 
Station, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


MIRTH COLONY, MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y. 
“A Different Colony’—Now you can se- 
lect a 2 or 3-rm. bungalow. Day Camp, 
folk dancing instruction, other cultural 
activities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities. N.Y.C. phone: DE 9-0534. 


RESORTS 


At HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
Winter or Spring scenery and everything 
else is tops. Remember—Passover, Easter 
are not far off. Tel. Kerhonkson 8008-W. 


HELP WANTED 


MATURE, TRAINED COUNSELORS 
needed. Male-Female. Apply: Camp Kin- 
derland, 1 Union Square West, New York 
3, N.Y. Phone: ALgonquin 5-6283. 


NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


A Station Worth Listening To—WBAI— 
on the best straight FM radio—GRANCO, 
For March only: Table Model $24.95. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. 
(nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1-hr. free parking 















































HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 
FOR SALE 





Hi Fi Pilot, Garrard motor, wrought- 
iron legs, perfect condition. Floor and 
table lamps, dishes, glassware, rugs, 
furniture. All at a scarifice. MU 4-2169. 


SERVICES 
PAINTER— private work our specialty. 
Good materials Reasonable winter 
prices. Phone’ JF 8-4113. 











MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 








Rome 


Vie Nuove, 
The realist 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS.— done in 
your home Peupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes foam tubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE:CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME, 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER-MASON 
Remodels old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows; sliding door 
closets. Garages built. Very reasonable, 
NI 8-0191, after 6 p.m. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St Phone’ WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.¥ 
CY 8-0420 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av.. NY 17 MU 3-2831 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 





HU 17-1561 
UNWANTED GAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





Cc IVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR Leo A. Hoegh told a meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce that Americans are ac- 
tually building fallout shelters by the thousands, but they’re not 
telilng anyone about it. He pointed out that his field workers have 
found ‘‘very few persons” who will tell what steps they have taken 


for survival in a nuclear war. 


Members of the Bethel, Pa., 


Women’s Club last month were treated to a panel discussion on the 
“pros and cons of the UN” by four women from the International 
Workshop of the Charter Oaks Community Club. Although the work- 
shop, organized four years ago, apparently has not made up its mind 
yet on the UN, the women reported that members. have submitted 
designs for the official uniform of the International Police Force 

FBI spy Herbert Philbrick told the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
that he went to the U.S.S.R. incognito two years ago to meet with 


“underground” leaders. 


The London Sunday Times headlined 


its review of the film, “Can-Can”: “Khrushchev Was Right.” 


After Felton Turner, a Negro, was flogged and 


“mows” C rved into 


his chest and abdomen by four white men in Houston, Tex., Rep. 
W. R. Poage (D-Tex.) wrote to the Pittsburgh Courier that he was 
not sure “whether or not he [Turner] was actually the victim of 
a group or whether this is a publicity stunt.” 


SOVIET PHYSIOLOGIST V. N. Nikitin told the London Evening 


Standard of his work to 
prolong life. Nikitin is 
looking for a way to syn- 
thesize the hormones and 
other substances produc- 
ed in the nervous system 
which build new body 
cells. If he is successful, 
he says, “it will be com- 
monplace to live to 100 
or 120.” Meanwhile he 
offers three rules all can 
apply to live longer: (1) 
WORK HARD— it stimu- 
lates the nervous system. 
But, he cautions, the mind 


must be happy at its 
work. If you are not 
happy 

says, quit at once. (2) 





In Transit, 
in your job, he “You are what we in the medical profes- 


Washington, D.C, 


sion call, ‘pooped’. 


TAKE PLENTY OF EXERCISE. Walk where possible. If forced to 
sit for long periods, find something for the hands to do. Also, get 
plenty of sleep. (3) DIET. Eat all foods—in moderation—but fast 


one day a month. On that day drink just tea or coffee 
ples only. This diet clears the system of all poisons 
lup Poll conducted in ten “free world” 


and eat ap- 
A Gal- 
countries reveals that 10% 


believe there will be an atomic war in the next 20 years. Only 3% of 


those polled in France believed there would be a war, 
the U.S. thought a war will come. 


but 17% in 


LAST DECEMBER in Philadelphia police informer William Dean 
told detective Bernard Hughes that he knew of places where “hot” 
men’s suits were being peddled. Together they worked out a plan: 
Hughes was to give Dean $25 in marked money which he would use 


a buy a “hot” suit in a South St. poolroom. 


After the transaction 


was made, the detective would burst into the peolroom and arrest 


the man with the marked money. 


The plan started out on script. Hughes gave Dean the $25 and 
sat in his car outside the poolroom to wait for the high sign. Dean 
went into the poolroom but after an hour he had still not come out, 
When Hughes went to investigate, he found no sign of Dean. 


The affair remained a mystery until last week when the detec- 
tive spotted Dean in West Philadelphia and arrested him. 


In court Dean pleaded innocence. Tnis was his story: He went 
into the poolroom in good faith and bought the “hot” suit. He was 
on his way out when someone struck him on the head from behind, 
knocking him unconscious. When he awoke, he was lying on the 
street and the suit was gone. Worst of all, the blow on the head made 
him forget everything about the agreement with Hughes. 


The judge seemed to doubt Dean’s story. He ordered him held for 


larceny. 


—Robert E. Light 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—if they are in need of remodel- 
ling or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPPERMAN, 315 7 Av., OR 5-7773. You 
will also get good buys at $$ savings 
on new furs. COME IN AND BE CON- 
VINCED. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 


Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 


RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 





WE MOVE YUU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 


THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience « 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6- 
on any moving problem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs) or IN 9-3431 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place--Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical--PSC 859 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—-Panels--Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per man. 

SU 17-7378. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO-SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard background. 
New highly effective method. Outstand- 
ing results beginners, advanced students. 
Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


FOR SALE 


OPPORTUNITY- INV VESTIGATE! 
Adirondack Estate (beautiful), Main 
Lodge and cottages, 30 acres, all facili- 
ties, swimming, etc. Sale, partnership, 
lease or coop. Many uses. Write: Richard 
Austin, Sloane House, 34 St. & 8th Ave., 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


An Exceptional GBS “Two-for-One” Offer .. . . 


Globe and Map or Atlas! 











IF THERE’S A GUARDIAN HOUSEHOLD that doesn’t have 
a globe, modern Atlas or up-to-date wall map, here's the op- 
portunity of the year: a beautiful, inflatable 18’ Hammond 
Globe plus a 3] 2-page Superior Hammond Atlas both for the 
price of the globe itself, $16.95! If you prefer the globe and 
Hammond's Classic World Map, 52"’ x 76", you get both 
$17.95! 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: Hammond's beautiful globe (see 
picture), printed in nine colors and finished in clear, glossy 
vinyl, sells regularly for $16.95, and we are forbidden to sell 
it for less. The Superior World Atlas, a handsome 912” x 
122" volume with gold-embossed, simulated- leather cover, 
sells for $7.50 or more. While we can’t “break the price’ on 
the globe, we can give you the Atlas FREE! Thus you receive a 
$24.45 value for $16.95. 


WE CAN’T DO QUITE AS WELL on the Ciassic World Map, 
which also sells at $7.50, but we can give you both map and 
globe for $17.95. But you should order now—this offer may 
not be repeated until our Christmas Shopping Guide is pub« 
lished next October. 


GLOBE AND ATLAS $16.95 

GLOBE AND MAP -$17.95 

GLOBE, MAP & ATLAS -.--$24.45 
‘GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ~~ 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 





























(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buyipg Service. 


No COD's 


Name, 
Address 


. Zone .... State 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


KR. S SBS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS Sees nee eaneceas 


NEWSPAPER 





(left) HAMMOND CLASSIC 
WORLD MAP: Largest map ever 
printed on a single sheet! 52'’x76” 
in full color, with latitude and long- 
itude lines in white. Time zones, 
mileage scale, etc. In flat sheet for 
wall mounting. With globe $17.95. 
Ordered separately $7. 


(Below) HAMMOND 18” INFLAT- 
ABLE GLOBE: Printed in 9 colors 
with clear vinyl finish. Shipped flat. 
Attractive stand is adjustable for 
table or wall mounting. Can be 
washed with mild soap. Nearly 5 
feet in circumference, with clear 
type. Shipped with stand, manual, 
time dial and 90-day warranty. With 
FREE Atlas 


SUPERIOR ATLAS (not pictured) : 
91%” x 12%9"’, with gold-embossed, 
simulated leather cover, 312 pp., 
90 pages of full-color, detailed 
maps. Also: Races of Mankind, dis- 
tribution maps, world statistics, ge- 
ography and gazeteer, airway and 
highway maps, political maps of 
states, etc. FREE with globe. Or- 
cored separaiely $ 


A “Best Buy!” 


Magnificent 9 x 12 ft. 
WORLD MAP: $7.95! 


OR PEOPLE who don’t know 

what to do with a 9x12 foot 
wall, here’s a solution—a giant Navy 
World Map, printed in three colors 
(oceans in blue, land in yellow, with 
all national toundaries and princi- 
pal cities in black). GBS is not per- 
mitted to sell it at even a penny 
profit, and is offering it as a service 
at absolute cost. The map comes in 
12 3-ft.-square sections which are 
to be trimmed and mounted directly 
on flat walls cr, if you prefer, three 
4x8 plasterboard or masonite panels 
with regular wallpaper paste. It’s a 
real knockout if you have the space 
for it, and the whole neighborhood 
will be able to follow events abroad 
with ease ... Africa, for example, 
is 25’’ from Italian Somaliland to 
Dakar, 28’’ from Algiers to Cape- 
town! 


EPISODE IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


By Harry Bloom 
EPISODE IN THE TRANSVAAL is a 
foretaste in dramatic detail of the 
bloody turmoil now engulfing South 
Africa, where the black African is 
held in subjection by the whites he 
outnumbers a dozen to one. It is the 
story of an uprising in an apartheid 
“location,” told by Harry Bloom, 
white Johannesburg barrister and de- 
fender of Africans’ rights. The final 
chapters are being written in today's 
prophetic headlines. 

Hard Cover e 295 pp. 
Available from GBS for $1.50 
(Published at $3.95) 


SELL THE GUARDIAN! 
Introductory sub: 
$1 for 13 weeks 


SPECTATOR.-&7 ‘ 
See here, Mr. Lippmann 


The following letter was sent recently to columnist Walter 
Lippmann by Anna Louise Strong, the GUARDIAN’s correspond- 
ent in Peking. 

Coconut Grove 
Hainan Island, China 
Dear Walter Lippmann: 

Before leaving Peking for a month's rest in this coconut grove, 
I had the pleasure of reading four of your recent columns from In- 
dia and Egypt. I found them, as always, the clearest analysis any- 
where of the most constructive Western view. I also found, as usual 
in a Western summary, a clause that provokes philosophic argu- 
ment. It is where you hope that Indian peasants may attain “by 
voluntary action” what Chinese attain “under compulsion.” 


Now of course the Chinese are as individuals and as groups, 
far more “voluntary” than any Indian peasant dreams of being. 
You, with your long knowledge of the world and of its philosophies, 
must know this. Are you using this formula, then, as a kind of 
“escape clause,” to save something good for the Indian way? Or 
can you really believe that the terrific speed of development today 
in China could be done “under compulsion” or in any other way 
than by exciting the utmost initiative that men give ‘‘voluntarily” 
to their greatest desires? 

Only an extreme amount of “free will’ operating gladly can 
do this. And of this type of free will and voluntariness, I would say 
the Chinese have not only more than the Indian peasants, but more 
than most of my American friends today. They resemble rather the 
Americans of Jackson’s day or of our westward drive. 


SHALL NOT TRY here to debate “free will” vs. determinism, 
though this should some day be properly done. It seems to me 
clear thdt no human act is ever totally “free” or totally “compelled,” 
For if total compulsion under 
torture is possible, why do cases 
exist when men were tortured to 
death yet did not betray? And if 
total freedom from the bonds of 
circumstance is possible, why 
cannot I, at 74, be free to do a 
ballet with Ulanova? All acts, in 
varying degrees, are partly con- 
ditioned, partly free. 
What aspect of a human ac- 
tion gives the sense of ‘‘freedom” 
to the actor? It seems to me 
convenient to separate acts done 
in pursuit of a good—whether 
money, fame, a woman, good 
reputation, a job—and acts done 
in flight from an evil, whether 
from the police, torture, unem- 
ployment, or just a scolding by 
a superior. In the first type of acts one feels 
type, one feels “compulsion.” 


“free”: in the second 


The first type of acts, when a man is drawn by desire, not 
pushed by fear, have not only the sense of freedom, but are both 
the happiest kind of acts and the most productive. The Chinese I 
have met the past year and a half seem to live in this way, more 
than even my friends in America. In the U.S. the element of fear 
bulks rather large in motivation. Fear of unemployment, of loss of 
contract, of insecure old age, but also the fear of state power and 
police, which was strong in the McCarthy period and still survives 
as a subconscious pressure to conformity. My progressive friends 
have considerable fear that a nuclear war may destroy mankind. 


N CHINA I looked for these fears and did not find them. I find 

people moved rather by desire for the glory of tomorrow, which is 
proved by the glory of today in contrast to the past. As the radio 
announcer says on New Year’s eve at midnight: “The great and 
glorious year of 1959 is about to leave us; the greater, more glorious 
year of 1960 is about to arrive. Let us all greet the arriving year.” 
After which the dancing starts. 

There is no fear of losing jobs or of penniless old age any longer. 
Even the age-old fear of flood, drought and pests gives way to the 
confidence that man is beating all these. Is there fear of the police? 
I doubt it. Certainly it is not wide. Jails have so diminished that 
Peking with its present nine counties is served by one medium-sized 
jail, consisting of a compound containing dormitories and a few 
small factories, with a lock and guard on the outer gate and no locks 
in the buildings. 

The only police I personally have seen in this year and a half 
are neat traffic cops, very polite, who do not even give tickets when 
your car runs through a red light. They whistle, and the driver stops 
and goes back to be rebuked and to make proper apology, after 
which he becomes shamefaced and cautious. 

There is wide initiative, down to the lowest adult and even 
child; there are also strong social pressures, but few of these are 
imposed obviously by the state. To the consciousness of most 
Chinese, they derive from the needs of development as discussed 
and hailed by the people. People themselves feel intensely “free” 
and “voluntary”; this is why they achieve so much. Are they 
deceived by this feeling? Not unless all men are deceived when they 
say “free will.” 

Yours, 
Anna Louise Strong 
9 Tai Chi Chang, Peking 





